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At the beginning of the 1950 Index to 

N. & Q., readers were asked to consult 
the following headings: Books Recently 
Published, Christian Names, Churches, 
Families, Heraldry, Inns, London, Moitoes, 
Newspapers, Periodicals, Phrases, Place- 
Names, Quotations, Regiments, Saints, 
Schools, Societies, Surnames, Words. 
During the decade just ended the number 
of items given under several of these head- 
ings gradually dwindled as contributions 
relating to antiquarianism fell away in num- 
ber. The present editors do not wish this 
drift to continue, and would like it to be 
widely known that they are willing to print 
notes and queries in the fields of local history, 
genealogy, heraldry, and related subjects, if 
contributions of suitable standard and 
lengih are forthcoming. Local record 
societies may be assured that review-copies 
of their publications are welcomed: a 
number of societies already send these and 
others may wish to do so in future. Even 
more important is the need for their mem- 
bers to submit for publication manuscripts 
on the innumerable matiers of local and 
family history, customs, dress, names, and 
so on, which are of interest to a wider 
audience than can normally be reached by 
the journal of a local society. 


"THE Eighth Congress of the International 

Federation for Modern Languages and 
Literatures will be held at Liége from 
28 August to 4 September, 1960. The 
general theme will be: Language and 
Literature. 

For further information, please apply to: 
Secrétariat du Ville Congrés de la 
F.IL.L.L.M., 7 Place du XX Aoit, Liége 
(Belgique). 


"THE March Notes & Queries will consist 

principally of notes, literary and his- 
torical, on the later eighteenth and the 
earlier nineteenth century, and will include 
a biographical study of Dr. James Lind 
(1736-1812). 
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GILES FLETCHER, THE ELDER, AND | 


THE EARL OF ESSEX 


FYLETCHER'S biographers have only 

briefly mentioned that a relationship 
existed between Essex and Fletcher; and 
none have dealt with the crucial period of 
the relationship, the Essex rebellion.’ 

Two reasons explain why Fletcher was 
drawn to Essex. First, he had three qualities 
which would particularly recommend him 
to Essex. He was a zealous protestant, a 
man of letters and Remembrancer of 
London—a_ position which had much 
influence over the people of the city. And 
second, Fletcher lacked a patron. He had 
been dependent on patrons for his prefer- 
ments since he had left his fellowship at 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1581; and in 
1590 both his patrons, Walsingham and Sir 
Thomas Randolph, died. Fletcher then 
sought the patronage of the Cecils but met 
with nothing but rebuffs. In November, 
1590, his appeal to Burghley for patronage 
of a proposed history of the queen’s time in 
Latin was ignored.? In the following year 
Burghley suppressed Fleicher’s Russe 
Common Wealth And in 1596, Fletcher 
unsuccessfully appealed to Sir Robert Cecil 
for the position of Master of Requests.* By 
this time Fletcher surely realized he would 
not secure the Cecils’ patronage; so a very 
likely course would be to seek the patronage 
of Essex who disliked the Cecils. And it is 
in 1596 in a letier from Essex to his secre- 
tary Reynoldes the first record of the 
relationship survives : 


Reynoldes, My other letter to you is to 
be looked on by my frendes as you shall 
haue occasion to shewe it them but this is 


1 There has been no thorough biography, but 
those who have concerned themselves with Fletcher 
are: A. B. Grosart, ‘‘ Memorial Introduction” 
Poems by Giles Fletcher, LL.D. (1876); C. H. 


Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses. III, 34-7 ee 


Cooper also wrote the article in the DN. B.; 
Langdale, Phineas Fletcher, Man of St 
Science, and Divinity (1937). 

2B. M Lansdowne MS. 65, no. 59. 

3B. M. Lansdowne MS. 112, no. 39. 

4MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury. Cecil 
Papers 42. 12. 
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for your owne eyes and after for the fire. 
You shall goe to Mr Caron and to Mon- 
seur la Fontanie [de la Fontaine] and tell 
them I am retorninge with this Armie, that 
is stronge riche and prowde, that they 
knowe the difference of perswading to 
leuie an Armie and of sollicitinge to vse 
an Armie alredie formed and disiplined 
besides the difference in the seruice of 
these 2 Armies wilbe as greate. Let them 
therefore make both themselues and their 
masters and see whether they can get this 
Armie to be kept together till we maie 
treate of conditiones for the seige of 
Callais or some suche like storie. . .. And 
yf it could be let falle to the Cittizens by 
Mr Dr Fletcher howe fit this opportunitie 
werre for the makinge of Callais Englishe 
and that they would make some offer to 
the Queen to that ende it would muche 
advance the busines. But he must doo as 
Onlie sollicited by the occasion it self... .° 
In a postscript Essex adds that the letter 
should be shown to Anthony Bacon “ who in 
all these thinges is to me as the hande with 
which I write this”; and Bacon replies to 
Essex on 10 August: 

May it please your Lordship to be 
advertised that Mr ODr_ Fletcher 
immediatly after conference with me 
went to my Lord Treasurer and towld his 
Lordship that the Citty hauing vnder- 
stood the returne of her Majesties Army, 
desired that the setting out of 200 men 
which the Citty had agreed and dispatched 
yesterday morning might be stayde, and 
that in their place as many might be 
chosen out of the Army presently, and 
such greater nomber as her Majestie 
should thinke requesite to send forth out 
of hand. He likewise intimated vnto his 
Lordship a generall concurrence of most 
earnest wishes of the Citizens, that her 
Majestie would thinke of the recouery of 
Calis, wherevnto he perceaved a great 
readines in the Citty to contribute very 
largely to the vttermost of their ability. 

To the first pointe his Lordship gaue 
his consent, and writte this morning 
accordingly to my Lord Maior. 

To the second his answer was that he 


5 Lambeth MS. 658, f. 93. In quoting from MSS., 
I have expanded all abbreviations. Permission to 
quote from the Lambeth MSS. has kindly been 
given by His Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
—_ and the Trustees of Lambeth Palace 
ibrary, 


knew not how her Majesty would be dis- 
posed, that it was a matter of great 
deliberation, that he could say nothing to 
it till he had knowne her Majesties 
pleasure. Tomorrow or next day at the 
furthest, Mr Dr. Fletcher sayeth that the 
Maior and his Brethren will go and make 
a motion to the Lord of the Councell, and 
some dutifull offer. Thus your Lordship 
sees Mr Dr Fletcher hath lost noe time 
since yesterday morning.® 
Clear evidence of Essex’s patronage is the 
assistance he gave Fletcher in the summer 
of 1596. Upon the death of his brother, 
Richard, Giles as executor of the estate was 
pressed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for payment of debts owed to the queen. 
To secure her favour, Fletcher wrote a letter 
entitled “ Reasons to Move Hir Majestie in 
Soom Commiseration Towardes the 
Orphanes of the Late Bishop of London ”’ 
and sent it to Anthony Bacon on 21 August 
with the request that he would ask Essex to 
intercede in his behalf. Bacon wrote the 
following day to Reynoldes: 


Good Mr Reynoldes. After I had 
receued yesterday the vnspeakeable com- 
forte and ioy to inioy my Lords presence 
some time, my very good freind Mr Dr 
Fletcher verye devoted to my Lorde sent 
me the inclosed and requested me to 
present and recommend it to his Lord- 
shipp and to craue the concurrence of his 
fauorable furtherance to her Majestie 
whome my Lord Treasurer hath vnder- 
taken to moue and dispose which I pray 
yow to make knowne to his Lordshipp 
from me at his first conuenient leisure. . . .* 

Bacon again mentions Fletcher’s case in a 
letter to Reynoldes on 26 September: 

The like fauour I must aske in the 
Orphanis behalf considering the Vncle 
Mr Dr Fletchers deuotion to his Lordship 
and the good vse maie be made thereof, 
accordinge to his Lordships occasione. 


Essex notes in the margin: 
I will sollicite the Queen for them, and 
gett her to referr ther case to some 
counsaylor. 

Nevertheless the case was not yet settled, 


6 Lambeth MS. 658, f. 183. 
7 Lambeth MS. 658, f. 193. 
8 Lambeth MS. 658, f 141. 
® Lambeth MS. 659, f. 91. 
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for in a letter to Essex on 6 December, 
Bacon says: 

May it please your Lordship to giue me 
leaue to complaine of Sir John Fortescues 
hard dealing with Mr Dr Fletcher who 
relying vppon Sir Johnes promise both to 
Sir Gillie Merick and himselfe that your 
Lordships request should bee satisfied is 
now sodenilie fallen into the lurch to 
gether with his Creditors to their great 
discreditt processe being that day out 
against him whereof though Sir John will 
perhaps vppon your Lordships entreatie 
graunt out a supercedis [supersedeas] yett 
is Dr Fletcher and his Sureties still in 
daunger to be scratched by the exchecker 
Clawes and so shallbe till the stallment 
of the late Bishops detes be obteined 
which therfore I am bould most humbly 
to recommend to your Lordships remem- 
brance and honorable furtherance.’° 


And on the same day Essex sent this letter 
to Fortescue: 


Sir. It pleased yow latelie at my request 
to promise respitt of Mr Dr Fletchers 
paymentes for the which I thought 
my selfe very much behoulden: Now 
therfore forasmuch as vnawares vnto yow 
processe is awarded against him and his 
sureties I am bould to intreat your favour 
for the remedyeing thereof by the best 
and spediest course you can for that their 
credittes are very deeplie interessed and 
may be not a little preiudiced vnlesse 
some present order be taken for the 
graunting of a supercedeas. I pray yow 
to tender their reputation so much and 
for my sake to dispatch them which I will 
acknowledge withall thankfullness."! 
Two days later Bacon wrote to Essex com- 
plaining that the under officers of the 
Exchequer were still pressing Fletcher for 
payment.’? Fletcher again wrote a letter 
to the queen pleading the case of the 
orphans,’* and this time he was successful. 
On 27 April, 1597, the queen directed the 
Exchequer to discharge Fletcher of the 
debt;'* and on 9 July the discharge was 
issued.*® 

In May, 1597, Fletcher was appointed 
Treasurer of St. Paul’s by the queen; but it 


10 Lambeth MS. 660, f. 100. 
11 Lambeth MS. 660, f. 186. 


1S P.RAD., Ore 12/259, No; 47. 
4PR.O., SP. 15/ 0. 79. 
35 P.R.O., S.P. 38 3, > huly, 1597. 
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is possible this preferment was the result of 
Essex’s patronage. 

In May, 1598, Fletcher was sent to the 
United Provinces to seek a residency for the 
Merchants Adventurers. And from the 
Hague he wrote two letters to Essex which 
would indicate some degree. of friendship 
had developed. Both letters exhibit a 
degree of informality not found elsewhere 
in Fletcher’s correspondence. The first letter 
reports a dumb show representing the peace 
negotiations between Henry IV of France 
and Philip II of Spain which resulted in the 
Treaty of Vervins in May of that year. 
Fletcher closes the letter: “ Whiles I desire 
to pick an occasion to wryte to your Lord- 
ship in testification of my humble Dutie, I 
am bould to report this poor Satyr to your 
Lordship having no better nor greater 
niews.’"® The second letter informs Essex 
of the proceedings of the negotiations con- 
cerning the Merchants Adventurers and of 
the state of the government in the United 
Provinces.*” 

The patronage of Essex, thus far most 
helpful, proved at the time of his rebellion 
in 1601 to be almost the ruin of Fletcher. 
From the seven letters and confession 
written by Fletcher in 1601, one can follow 
Fletcher’s involvement in the rebellion. 

On 13 February, five days after the 
rebellion, Attorney General Coke noted it 
would be necessary to examine Fletcher,’ 
and on the following day he was committed 
to the private custody of Alderman Hamp- 
son.'® On 3 March, Fletcher sent his “‘ con- 
fession” to the examining committee, and 
in it he states: 


On Thursday or Fryday beefore the 
Earle of Essex his coomming into London 
in that tumultuous and seditious manner 
I mett with Mr Temple who tould mee 
that thear wear certein Jesuits and Semin- 
ary priests that lodged in divers places of 
the Citie, who had vowed to kill the Earle 
of Essex, and that they had divised and 
cast abroad certein Libels to make him 
odious to the people. Which beeing re- 
ported by him (as it seemed) in good 
sadnes I did then beelieve, bycause it 
16 Cecil Papers 61. 52. Permission to quote from 
the Cecil Papers has kindly been given by the 
Marquis of Salisbury. 

17 Cecil Papers 62. 6. 

18 P.R.O., S.P. 12/278, no. 58. 

19 In a letter to the Lord Mayor on 28 February, 
Fletcher says he has been a prisoner of Alderman 
Hampson’s for a fortnight. Cecil Papers 77. 3. 
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seemed not improbable, that beeing so 
followed by the militarie men and making 
profession of religion more then after an 
ordinary manner, they might suppose that 
the sayed Earle stood in their way and 
might hinder their designes, if they in- 
tended any practise against hir Majestie 
and the State. The end of his talk was 
that if I lighted vpon any of those Libels 
I would gett a copie and send it to him. 
Which (bycause it seemed to bee spoken 
in no ill meaning) I promised to doe.”° 
He further adds that on the day before 
the rebellion (Saturday) William Temple 
came to his house and told him a plot was 
laid by Sir Walter Raleigh to kill the Earl. 
The veracity of Fletcher’s testimony is 
attested by the examinations of Thomas 
Smythe and William Temple. Smythe, in 
his examination on 13 February, said that 
four or five days before Essex’s rebellion, 
Fletcher had told him that certain Jesuits 
had planned to murder Essex and that it 
would be well to see some of them.*? 
Temple stated that on Saturday before the 
rebellion Essex had willed him to tell 
Fletcher certain Jesuits had planned to kill 
him.”* This does not completely tally with 
Fletcher’s statement, but it is close enough 
to indicate that Fletcher was not taken into 
the confidence of the group planning the 
conspiracy. And indeed Fletcher makes 
this point in his confession: 

As toutching his coomming into Lon- 
don in that tumultuous and seditious 
manner or any other his wicked designes 
the sayed Mr Temple didnot mention nor 
impart it to mee, neither did the Earle 
(as I am perswaded) ever thinck so ill of 
mee as to iudge mee a fitt man or safe 
for himself to impart with mee any suche 
vngodly practise knowing mee well that 
I would not indure to hear suche things, 
and not reveal them. The greatest matter 
I could suspect owt of these reports 
(which I see now to bee very fables and 
divised matters) was that soom great 
quarrell and open fray was lyke to break 
owt beetwixt the Earle and Sir W. 
Raleigh. 

And as toutching Mr Temple in the 
reporting of these divises, I doe yet thinck 
(not knowing the contrary) that having 


20 P.R.O., S.P. 12/279, no. 12. 
21 P.R.O., S.P. 12/278, no. 59. 
22 P.R.O., S.P. 12/281, no. 1. 
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been ever accounted an honest man hee 
was deceived and abused by the Earle that 
he might deceive and abuse others. 


Smythe and Temple also denied any fore- 
knowledge of the rebellion; and the fact 
all three were eventually acquitted of the 
charge of complicity further supports 
Fletcher’s statement. More positive evi- 
dence of his innocence is that his positions 
of Remembrancer and of Treasurer of St. 
Paul’s were not taken from him. 

But all suspicion had not passed away. 
Fletcher was not released from custody until 
some time between 14 and 21 March;”* and 
as late as May he was still under bond to 
appear before the Privy Council with two 
days’ notice.** 

No doubt Fletcher thought Essex’s 
patronage would insure his future finan- 
cially; but ironically enough, the exact re- 
verse proved true. In a letter to Cecil on 
14 March, Fletcher says: “‘ My great charge 
and small revenue with the Executorship of 
my late Brother hath made my debt exceed 
my estate, beeing vndoon and woorse then 
nought by 500li.”*° Fletcher once ‘again 
tried to secure Cecil’s favour and again 
failed. And in Fletcher’s last extant letter, 
written only some eighteen months before 
he died, one can see he still suffered from 
the consequences of his friendship with 
Essex : 

Right honourable. God hath brought 
you to great honour vnder a great and 
gratious King that you may bee a dooer 
and procurer of muche publique and 
privat good. Among other my self am 
one that acknowledg your Lordship’s 
publique merit and private favours 
towards my self. Which have made mee 
bould (though ashamed to speak) to 
write vnto you my humble suit. Beeing 
forced vnto it by the vnabillitie of my 
state to maintein the charge which God 
hath given mee I am an humble suiter to 
his Majestie for his gratious help and 
supportation which at his entrance to this 
Kingdoom and long beefore hee voutch- 
safed to promise owt of his own meer 
goodnes and Princely grace without 


23 In a letter on 14 March, Fletcher pleads with 
Cecil to be a means for his release; and in a letter 
on 21 March, he thanks Cecil for his freedom. 

24 Fletcher to Sir Robert Cecil on 20 May. Cecil 
Papers 86. 53. 

25 Cecil Papers 77. 60. There is a late MS. copy 
of this letter: B. M. Addl. MS 6177, f. 151. 
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desert, which bycause I have not nor can 
not plead (for who can merit of his 
Soveraign to whome all is due) I alleage 
only the true cause of my ege[n]cie 
which hath happened by no other means 
then by relinquishing of my practise of 
Civil Law for those emploiments in 
forrein service never affected nor sued for, 
but imposed vpon mee by the State. My 
humble suit is for your Lordships testi- 
monie to his Majestie to this effect, that 
after the meannes of my qualitie I have 
not wholy been vnserviceable nor vn- 
profitable to the State, having fower times 
been imployed in publique service and all 
doon (by Gods blessing) to good effect, 
in Scotland Rusland Germanie and the 
Low countries. If your Lordship please 
to doe this favour to a man destitute of 
other help, I shall never fail to shew my 
thanckfulnes by the readines of my service 
(for I can perfourm no other recompence) 
and by making knowen your Lordships 
honourable disposition and Christian 
pietie in relieving suche as by soom errour 
of their own or by malevolence vndeserved 
of soom other with whome for their 
greatnes they can not contest God hath 
humbled both in their mynds and owt- 
ward states. So most humbly I take my 


leave.** Luoyp E. BERRY. 
Cambridge. 


26 Cecil Papers 127. 89. dated 2 July, 1609. 


THE SOURCE OF “ ARTHUR”, AN 
EARLY FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
VERSE CHRONICLE 


URNIVALL, in his edition of Arthur,’ 
states that “ the story he [i.e. the author] 
tells is an abstract, with omissions, of the 
earlier version of Geoffrey of Monmouth ”’.? 
This judgement has been repeated by J. D. 
Bruce in his Evolution of Arthurian 
‘ Romance (vol. I, p. 128). There are, how- 
ever, certain features in this work which 
could not have been derived from Geoffrey 
and suggest that not Geoffrey* but Wace* 
was the main source of Arthur. 
In Il. 43-45 of Arthur the author mentions 
the founding of the Round Table, which is 
1 Arthur, ed. F. J. Furnivall, E.E.T.S., 0.s.2, 
1864. 
2On. cit., Preface, v. 
3 Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Britanniae, ed. J. A. Giles, 1844. 
.o Le Roman de Brut, ed. I. Arnold, vol. 
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not to be found in Geoffrey, but appears 
first in Wace. 

In Wace, but not in Geoffrey, there 
appears among the list of guests at Arthur’s 
feast, “Aschil i fu, reis des Daneis” 
(1.10307) which corresponds fairly closely to 
the English “ Archyl of Denmarch perto” 
(1. 148); 1. 156 of Arthur “ Boo3 Erl of Oxen- 
ford” is quite close to “E Bos, li quens 
d’ Oxineford ” (1.10260) in Wace. 

In both Arthur (1.162) and Wace (1.6437) 
Silchester is mentioned, but not in Geoffrey. 
The “ Griffitz pe sone of Nagand” (1.177) 
is closer to “ Grifu i fu, fiz Nagoid ” (Wace, 
1.10277) than “Grufut map Negoid” 
(Geoffrey, IX. xii). 

The letter from Lucius to Arthur (11.203- 
32) bears more resemblance to those of W 
and L (11.24760ff.) than to G,° since it 
mentions the slaying of Frollo, which G does 
not. The opening, however, is more similar 
to G and W. Compare Arthur 11.203-6: 

Lucius pe grete Emperour 
To hys Enemy Arthour :— 
We wonderep of pi wodeness, 
And also of py Madnesse! 
with W 11.10639-44: 

Luces, ki Rome ad en baillie 
E des Romains la seinurie, 
Mande co qu’il ad deservi 

Al rei Arthur, sun enemi. 


Mult me desdein, en merveillant, 
E me merveil, en desdeinant. . . . 
and with G IX. xiv: 

Lucius, rei publicae Romanae_procurator, 
Arturo regi Britanniae quod meruit. Admirans 
vehementer admiror super tuae tyrannidis pro- 
tervia... 

Though all three have the same spirit the 
lines “To hys Enemy Arthour” and “ Al 
rei Arthur, sun enemi”’ would seem to indi- 
cate W as the source. 

As in W and L (11.24832-44), but not in 
G, Arthur’s knights are about to assault the 
messengers after the reading of the letter, 
but are restrained by the king. The com- 
mon factor here is again W. Arthur’s reply 
to Lucius is similar here only to that in W. 
Compare Arthur 11.251-9: 

Knowep well 3e of Romayne, 

Y am kyng Arthour of Bretayne. 

France, y haue conquered hyt, 

Y schall defende & kepe hyt 3ut, 

Y come to Rome, as y am tryw, 

To take my trybut to me dywe, 

But noon Pere for to paye, 

By my werk 3e schall asay. 
5L=Lazamon’s Brut, ed. F. Madden; W= 


Wace’s Roman de Brut; G=Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Historia. 
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with W’s words (11.11051): 

A Rome, dist il, poéz dire 

Que jo sui de Bretainne sire 

France tienc e France tendrai 

E des Romains la defendrai 

E co sachiez veraiement 

Qu ’a Roman irrai prochainement, 

Nun mie pur treii porter 

Mais pur treii d’els demander. 
There can be no doubt here of the indebted- 
ness of Arthur to W. 

Similarly, the messengers’ description of 
Arthur (11. 280-90) to Lucius has no para- 
llel in G, but it is very like that in W (11. 
11063-72) to which the accounts in Morte 
Arthure® (11. 538-41) and L (11. 25287ff.) 
bear a resemblance. As in W, Arthur here 
(11. 320-2) raises 40,000 men in Britain (in 
G it is 60,000—in L 50,000). 

G does not hint at Modred’s future 
treachery but W does and so does Arthur 
(11. 333-4). As in MA,’ L (11. 25636-7) and 
W, Arthur here lands at “ Bareflete ” (1. 344): 
W’s “ Barbeflued” (1. 11282) is closer to 
Arthur than G’s “ Barbae Fluvii” (X.ii). 

In G, it is related that Hoel commanded 
a mausoleum to be built over the body of 
Helen. In W a chapel is built to Our Lady 
St. Mary, as in L (1. 26142), and in Arthur 
we have the line “He made a chapell of 
seynt Marye” (1. 398). 

In 11. 458-62 an archery battle is des- 
cribed. There is no parallel for this inci- 
dent in G, although W (11. 12543-8), L 
(11. 27457-60) and MA (11. 2095-2105) all 
mention it. 

Line 559 tells us that “ Arthour aryved at 
Whytsond ”; W says he went to “ Witsant ” 
(1. 13049) and L “ Whitsand ”’; G, however, 
gives “ Rutupi’’ (XI.i), the modern Rich- 
borough. 

Arthur in 1. 538 mentions a ‘“ Mont 
Ioye”’, which seems to be a form of W’s 
“Muntyieu” (1. 13013) and L’s “ Munt- 
giu”’, which is named in connexion with the 
Romans. MA at the correspondng point 
(1. 3104) has ‘“‘ Godarde”’ and G nothing. 

In common with the chronicles, Arthur 
does not attribute Modred’s death specifi- 
cally to Arthur, as is the case in MA (11. 
4249-51), Robert of Gloucester,® Langtoft,® 
and by implication in Robert Manning of 


191 Morte Arthure (alliterative) ed. E. Bjérkman, 
5 


7MA=Morte Arthure; 1. 1182. 

8 Robert of Gloucester, Chronicle, ed. W. A. 
Wright (Rolls Series, 1887), Pt. 1, ll. 4573-8. 

* Pierre de Langtoft, Chronicle, ed. T. Wright 
(Rolls Series, 1866), I, 222. 
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Brunne.’® It would appear, therefore, that 
our author was not eclectic even on such a 
well-known and important point as this. 

In 1. 614, however, he relates that Arthur 
was buried at Glastonbury. Only in MA 
(11. 4328-31) and Robert of Gloucester 
(1. 4592) in the chronicle matter do we find 
the same information, although there is 
some evidence of a widespread knowledge of 
this legend.** At the same time the author 
of this verse-chronicle mentions the Britons’ 
belief that Arthur will return again, a legend 
which is found in W (11. 13284-93) and L 
(11. 28637-41), as well as in Manning (11. 
14297-300) but is conspicuously missing in 
G and MA. 

This poem, therefore, would seem to have 
been based, not on G, but on some version 
of Wace which contained certain of the 
features we find in MA and L. The 
Glastonbury reference need not have been 
borrowed from MA or Robert of Gloucester 
and could, perhaps, have been common 
knowledge. However, since our author 
seems to keep pretty closely to his source in 
all other matters, it is more likely to have 
been in his source that he found it. Though 
the references at the end of the chronicle 
to the “frensch boke” may be a conven- 
tion, there is no reason to suppose (as 
Furnivall does) that they are or that they 
refer to a Latin chronicle. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that this work is based on 
a W-text, possibly extended, but not neces- 
sarily to the same degree as that postulated 
by Imelmann”™ as the source of Lazjamon 
and possibly of Morte Arthure. 


J. FINLAYSON. 
Cambridge. 


10 Robert Manning of Brunne, Chronicle, ed. 
F. J. Furnivall (Rolls Series, 1887), Pt. wu, Il. 
14275-306. 

‘cf. R. H. Fletcher, “ Arthurian Material in 
the Chronicles’, Studies & Notes in Philology, x, 
Harvard, 1906, p. 187. 

12R,. Imelmann, Lazamon: Versuch iiber seine 
Quellen (1906). 


CHARLES SLEDD, SPYMASTER 


O notorious subjects of Elizabeth 
Tudor, Ingram Frizer and Charles 
Sledd, are referred to in an exchequer suit 
concerning the leasehold of a tenement in 
Whitford parish, Flint, N. Wales... The 
1 Exchequer Proceedings (Equity) Concerning 


Wales (Henry VIII-Elizabeth), compiled by Emyr 
Gwynne Jones, M.A., pp. 200-1. 
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shady career of Ingram Frizer, the killer of 
Christopher Marlowe, has been adequately 
dealt with in his book by Dr. Hotson.? 
Charles Sledd, who was baptized at the 
Church of St. Mary le Bow, Cheapside, on 
2 August, 1554, was Walsingham’s spy- 
master, the harrier of the missionary priests 
who were sent from Douai, Rheims and 
Rome, determined “ come rope come rack ”, 
to revive the old faith in these islands; and 
whom Doctor, later Cardinal, William Allen 
in his Briefe Historie (1582) called “that 
notorious varlet and infamous Judas”. 

A diary which Sledd kept for eleven 
months during a visit to and return from 
Rome has been preserved amongst the 
papers of Robert Beale, Walsingham’s 
brother-in-law and secretary, in the Yelver- 
ton MSS.’ 

Posing as a Catholic Sledd arrived in 
Rome on 5 July, 1579, and stayed at a lodg- 
ing house kept by the spy Solomon Aldred,* 
which, from his description, appears to have 
been a trap for English religious exiles and 
priests. He went to confession at St. Peter’s, 
and was shown over the missionary train- 
ing college in the old pilgrim’s hospital in 
the Via di Monserrato. In February, 1580, 
Sledd joined a party composed of Dr. Allen, 
his brother Gabriel and other learned 
doctors who were returning to Rheims after 
dealing with the disturbances caused by the 
rivalry of the English and Welsh students at 
the college, which had been founded two 
years previously with a Welshman, Dr. 
Morys Clynnog, as rector. 

Sledd and a young priest, Robert John- 
son, marched ahead of the main party and 
reached Lyons four weeks later, where they 
were joined by another young priest, 
Thomas Cottam, a younger brother of John 
Cottam, schoolmaster of Stratford-on- 
Avon, 1579-82.5 Somewhere between Lyons 
and Rheims Sledd left the party and pro- 
ceeded westwards to Paris where he arrived 
on 6 April and reported to the English 
Ambassador, Sir Henry Cobham. This 
duty performed Sledd returned to London 
via Rouen, Dievpe and Rye, had two inter- 
views with Sir Francis Walsingham, the last 


2J. Leslie Hotson, ag Death of Christopher 
rlowe (1925). pn. 41-51. 
aa Add. MS. 48023 fo. 94-109 and fo. 122-130. 
4Fr. Leo Hicks, SJ., ‘An Elizabethan Propa- 
gandist—The Career of Solomon Aldred”, The 
Month, May-June, 1945 (clxxxi, 181-91). : 
5 Edgar L. Fripp, Shakespeare Man and Artist, 
I. 181. 
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one on 26 May, 1580, when the diary ends. 

In November, 1581, the Jesuit Edmund 
Campion and fourteen others were arraigned 
at Westminster Hall accused of high treason, 
and Charles Sledd and the dramatist-spy 
Anthony Munday were the chief witnesses 
for the crown. One of the accused was 
acquitted, the remainder were found guilty, 
four were banished, the remaining ten were 
executed and amongst them were Sledd’s 
travelling companions, Robert Johnson and 
Thomas Cottam. 

During the thirty years (1573-1603) of 
religious troubles in England, 128 clergy 
and 59 laymen were executed, and 42 more 
perished in the prisons, and Charles Sledd 
as chief spy and suborner of false witnesses 
was largely responsible for this dreadful 


total. H. A. SHIELD. 
London, W.C.2. 


ACRASIA IN “THE TABLET OF 
CEBES ” 


THE literary history of Acrasia as an 
allegorical seductress personifying in- 
continence ('Axpasia) is considerably 
older than scholars have generally recog- 
nized. Long before Trissino introduced her 
into his Italia Liberata’ and Spenser in- 
cluded her among the personae of the 
Faerie Queene, she had made her literary 
début in The Tablet of Cebes—a work 
usually ascribed to the first century A.D.’ 
In this allegory of true and false education 
she appears twice in the company of such 
courtesans (“meretricum instar ornatas ”)* 
as Profligancy, Avarice, and Flattery—first, 
at the entrance to the second circle, where 
she attempts to seduce those wayfarers who 
have received gifts from Fortune, and again 
at the entrance to the third circle, where 
she belongs to the train of False Education. 
After imbibing ignorance and error from 
Acrasia and her companions, the pilgrim is 
finally purged through a cleansing draught 
administered by True Education. 
As Acrasia’s role in The Tablet of Cebes 


1C. W. Lemmi, “ The Influence of Trissino on 
the Faerie Queene’’, P.Q., vii (1928), 220-3. 

2Paulys  Real-Encyclopddie der  classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft ed. Wilhelm Kroll and Kurt 
Witte (Stuttgart, 1922), s.v. ““Kebes”. See R. 
Thomson Clark (tr.), The Tablet of Kebes (London, 
1909); Cebetis Tabula, ed. Fridericus Drosihn 
(Tevbner, Lipsiae. 1871); Cebetis Thehani Tabula, 
tr. Hieronymus Wolfius (Basileae, 1560). 

3 Wolfius, 95. 
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is negligible, this analogue is significant less 
for its possible influence on Trissino and 
Spenser than for the fact that it represents, 
apparently, her first appearance in literature 
as an allegorical seductress. 


Atlanta. JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


“TALUS” IN SPENSER’S “ FAERIE 
QUEENE ” 


(THE character of Talus, the squire of 

Artegall in Book V of the Faerie Queene, 
presents several problems. Many sugges- 
tions have been offered in explanation of his 
artistic and allegorical functions. Likewise 
puzzling is his mysterious weapon, the iron 
flail. I believe that the iron flail, “ strange 
weapon never wont in war”, represents 
muskets, calivers, cannon and culverins. 
English armies were just beginning to adopt 
firearms in place of bows; during the 1580's 
the armies invading Ireland were equipped 
with pikes and muskets. The Irish forces 
still fought with spears, bills, and bows; but 
Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, who led later 
revolts against English armies, hired English 
captains to train his Irish followers in the 
use of firearms imported from Scotland and 
Spain. Demi-culverins (nine-pounders) 
were used in reducing the fortress at 
Smerick Harbour and this was witnessed by 
Spenser. The iron flail makes an apt 
symbol for firearms: the user Talus (English 
soldiers) holds the iron handle (the gun) in 
his hand while the loose, free-swinging iron 
section (the bullets) strike the opposition. 
Spenser here obscures the allusion since 
firearms would have been out of harmony 
in Gloriana’s Kingdom; but he presents the 
flail as tremendously effective against all 
Opposition and invincible, yet used by a 
common man and not endowed with any 
preternatural qualities. 


JoHN P. DALY, S.J. 
University of North Carolina. 


POSSI"8LE SOURCES FOR “THE 
UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER ” 


THE concluding section of Nashe’s The 

Unfortunate Traveller describes the 
execution of Cutwolfe for the murder of 
Esdras. Much of this section is taken up 
with Cutwolfe’s vaunting confession, in 
which he recounts the origin of his desire 
for revenge, and boasts particularly of the 
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stratagem by which he not only revenged 
himself upon his enemy but also damned 
him into the bargain. In his edition of 
Nashe McKerrow cited later parallels to 
this incident, but nothing that could be 
regarded as a source.’ Stories of this 
nature were often repeated, and we cannot 
be certain that a version earlier than The 
Unfortunate Traveller was necessarily the 
one used by Nashe, but it may be of 
interest to draw attention to two versions 
which Nashe may have seen. The first is 
in Henri Estienne’s L’Introduction au traite 
de la Conformite des Merveilles anciennes 
avec les Modernes, ou Traite Preparatif a 
l'Apologie pour Herodote. In Chapter 
xviii of Book I, after describing a series of 
gruesome revenges, Estienne gives what he 
feels to be the most striking of them all: 


Mais pource que ie scay qu’il se trouue 
tant d’autres exemples de semblables actes 
(voire de beaucoup plus fraische memoire) 
que quiconque voudra s’en enquerir, il 
luy sera fort aisé d’en entendre, & mes- 
mement que ceux qui ont demeuré en 
Italie, en doiuent auoir les oreilles batues, 
ie parleray d’vn homicide de nostre temps, 
auquel se monstre vn plus enorme desir 
de vengeance qu’on pense estre iamais 
venue en l’entendement de creature du 
monde. C’est d’vn Italien, lequel garda 
vne rancune l’espace de dix ans, faisant 
semblant ce pendant d’estre reconcilié: & 
vn iour qu’il se promenoit auec celuy 
auquel il la portoit, se trouuant en vn lieu 
a Vescart, le prit par derriere & le 
renuersa: puis luy ayant presenté la 
dague a la gorge, luy vint A dire que s'il 
ne renioit son Dieu, il le tueroit. Cestuy- 
ci apres auoir faict grande difficulté de 
telle chose, toutesfois en la fin s’y accorda, 
plustost que de mourir: tellement qu'il 
renonca Dieu, & les saincts, & toute la 
kyrielle, ainsi qu’on parloit en ce temps-la. 
Mais le malheureux, ayant ce qu'il 
demandoit, luy mit dedans la gorge la 
dague qu’il luy tenoit dessus: & puis se 
vanta de s’estre vengé de la plus belle 
vengeance que iamais homme auoit eue, 
d’autant qu’il luy auoit faict pardre l’ame 
aussi bien que le corps.” 


1The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. 
McKerrow, 2nd ed., 1958, IV, 293. , 
2 Paris edition of 1566, pp. 228-9. Estienne’s 


book must have been fairly widely read; the British 
Museum has eleven copies of various editions 
between 1566 and 1607. 
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Estienne’s book was translated into English 
in 1607 under the title of A World of 
Wonders; the English version of the passage 
quoted above is on page 143. 

The second occurs in a small pamphlet by 
Edward Daunce published in 1590, A Briefe 
Discourse of the Spanish State, with a 
dialogue annexed intituled Philobasilis. It 
consists mostly of violently anti-Spanish 
propaganda, and lays great stress on the 
barbarous cruelty shown by the Spaniards 
in their dominions, especially towards the 
Indians. Daunce applies the revenge story 
to a Spaniard, and uses it as a further illus- 
tration of Spanish brutality : 


Omitting, for that I would draw to an 
end, their cruelties which haue no ende: 
as their hunting the Indians with dogs, 
and other like villanies, (hauing spoken 
before of men offending against their 
owne persons, the subiect the Magistrate, 
and the Superior the inferior.) The next 
is of confounding societie amongst 
priuate persons, of one Nation, for which 
I wil cite one example, as it was reported 
to me at Venice 1569. by a Gentleman of 
the house of Mantua, of great credite: 
His other additions I passe with silence, 
least he yet liue, and may thereby be in 
daunger of the bugges of Méillan his 
neighbours. 

The manner thereof was, as he said, in 
this sort. One of these monsters meeting 
his enimie vnarmed, threatned to kill him 
if he denied not God, his power, and 
essentiall properties, vz. his mercy, suffer- 
ance, &c. the which when the other 
desiring life, pronounced with great 
horror, kneeling vpon his knees: the 
Brauo cried out, nowe will I kill thy bodie 
and soule, and at that instant thrust him 
through with his Rapier.* 


It seems to me that Estienne’s version, or 
one derived from it, is far more likely to be 
Nashe’s source than Daunce’s version; it is 
more detailed, its protagonist is an Italian, 
and it mentions two points which Nashe 
emphasizes strongly, a desire for vengeance 


3A Briefe Discourse .. . (1590), pp. 23-4. The 
second paragraph has been quoted before, though 
not in connexion with Nashe, in  Furness’s 
Variorum edition of Hamlet, 1897, I, 283 (Com- 
mentary on III. iii. 94-5) and in W. C. DeVane, 
A Browning Handbook, 2nd ed. 1955, p. 113. 
am very grateful to Mr J. C. Maxwell for drawing 
my attention to this quotation and allowing me to 
make use of it. 
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sustained over a long period of delay and 
the murderer’s boasting of his cunning, 
points which do not occur at all in Daunce.* 


N. W. BawcutTrt. 
Liverpool. 


4 After writing this note I came across a further 
late allusion to the story by Richard Baxter, who 
speaks of ‘‘that monster of Milan that made his 
enemy renounce God to save his life before he 
stabbed him, that he might murder soul and body 
at a stroke’? (The Autobiography of Richard 
Baxter, edited by J. M. Lloyd Thomas, Everyman’s 
Library, 1931, p. 175). On page 297 of this edition 
there is a note giving a genealogy of the story 
which mentions Estienne and Nashe, though not 
Daunce. This obviously anticipates my own dis- 
covery of Estienne, but as it appears to have 
escaped the notice of scholars interested in Nashe 
it seemed permissible to print the note without 
alteration. 


PRISCILLA’S “GROTE”: AN 
EMENDATION IN NASHE’S 
“UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER ” 


GIXTEEN years ago, in Notes & Queries, 

Mr. E. S. de Beer wrote informatively 
on “ Thomas Nashe: the Notices of Rome 
in ‘The Unfortunate Traveller’” (N. & Q., 
clxxxv, 1943, 67-70). Since that time 
Professor F. P. Wilson, in re-issuing R. B. 
McKerrow’s Works of Thomas Nashe 
(Oxford, 1958), has made use of de 
Beer’s article in the notes he has added 
to the original. Mr. de Beer’s study led 
him to the conclusion that Nashe did not 
know the city personally and _ probably 
acquired his inadequate knowledge of it 
from travellers, or, “less likely”, from 
books. 

Mr. de Beer and, presumably, Professor 
Wilson, who reprints de Beer’s note on the 
passage without comment, are troubled by 
Nashe’s reference to “ Priscilla’s grate” in 
Jack Wilton’s description of Rome 
(McKerrow-Wilson, II, 281). De Beer 
Observes that there was nothing inside 
Rome associated with St. Priscilla save her 
cemetery at S. Pudenziana: “The word 
‘grate’ suggests that the name Priscilla is 
wrong and that the refence is to something 
like ‘quella sepoltura cancellata di ferro’ 
in which S. Francesca Romana was buried” 
(N. & Q., clxxxv, 69). 

De Beer’s annotation seems a bit far- 
fetched. We know that the printed text of 
The Unfortunate Traveller is not always 
perfect, Mr. de Beer, for example, accepting 
the suggestion in McKerrow’s critical 
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apparatus that the “iemmes Piazza” of 
the text (II, 290, 1.20) be read “ iewes 
Piazza” (the Piazza Giudea). In this 
instance, “ iemmes” seems to be the result 
of a turned letter and reduplication of 
error by the type-setter. In similar fashion, 
I believe “‘ Priscilla’s grate” to be a printer’s 
error for, or misreading of, “ Priscilla’s 
grote” (grotto or grot). Anthony Munday, 
for example, in The English Romayne Lyfe, 
Discouering the Liues of Englishmen at 
Roome ...a reporte of many of the 
paltrie Reliques in Roome: their Vautes 
vnder the grounde... (London, 1582), 
S.T.C. 18272, tells us that “S. Priscillaes 
Grote” is “without Roome, about the 
distaunce of halfe a myle from the Cittie ” 
(p. 45). He spends no little time in describ- 
ing this tourist attraction where visitors had 
to “tye the end of a lyne at the going in, 
and so goe on by the lyne” or use torches 
and chalk “else they might chaunce to 
loose themselves and so misse of their euer 
comming out againe” (p. 45). 

Nashe might have heard of the “grote” 
from a returned traveller, or might just as 
well have read Munday’s account, whose 
sensational title fits in with Jack Wilton’s 
fantasia of Italian life. At any rate, with 
his second-hand knowledge of the city and 
his deliberately casual description of it, 
Nashe seems to have included “ Priscilla’s 
grote” as one of the places Jack Wilton 
might have seen fit to mention, only to have 
a printer mistake an “o” for an “a”, an 
understandable error in the reading of the 


Elizabethan hand. —_ Rogert S, KINSMAN. 


University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


ANOTHER ALLUSION TO THOMAS 
NASHE 


ig escaped the notice of McKerrow and of 

the editor of the recently published 
Supplement to McKerrow’s edition that an 
allusion to Nashe and borrowings from his 
Pierce Pennyless are to be found in Thomas 
Young’s pamphlet England’s Bane: Or, The 
Description of Drunkenness (1617). (I have 
not seen a second edition of 1634.) Young, 
sometime student of Staple Inn, tells us 
himself that even from infancy he had been 
prone to intemperance, and that he dedi- 
cated his work to Sir Francis Dowse to 
show his benefactor how far he had 
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advanced in the art of sobriety. Apart from 
a reference to “ pierce penilesse ” at C4v his 
borrowings seem to be confined to that 
section of Pierce Pennyless which attacks 
drunkenness (1.204.31-208.24). With slight 
changes Nashe 205.6-9 is on Dlv-D2 of the 
pamphlet, and Nashe 208.11-16 and 19-22 
on El. Not so close is the resemblance 
between 207.18-208.4 where Nashe des- 
cribes eight sorts of drunkenness and F2v- 
F3 where Young describes nine sorts. In 
his copy of the 1617 edition of Young 
(Bodley, Douce Y.Y.12) Douce noted the 
borrowing at Div-D2. The allusion to 
Nashe is on El where the words “ But I 
will councell you with Nash.” are followed 


Oxford. 


“ ASTROPHEL AND STELLA”, XXXI 


EVER since Charles Lamb commented on 

the last line of one of Sidney’s best 
sonnets,’ critics and editors appear to have 
assumed, either tacitly or explicitly, that the 
meaning is “Do they call ungratefulness 
there a virtue?’ The Feuillerat edition is, 
of course, without explanatory notes; and 
there is no note on the line in Lee’s Eliza- 
bethan Sonnets, in Mona Wilson’s edition 
of Astrophel and Stella, or in Chambers’ 
Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse. 
But Drinkwater, in his edition of Sidney, 
quotes Lamb with approval; Norman Ault 
in Elizabethan Lyrics accepts Lamb’s inter- 
pretation; and so also do Norman McLure 
in Sixteenth-Century Poetry (1954 ) and 
Lanson and Smith in Renaissance England 
(1942)—two widely used American an- 
thologies. 

If it were not for Lamb’s authority it is 
unlikely that any critic would have hit on 
such a perverse interpretation; for it would 
not merely be almost impossible to read the 
poem aloud so as to convey this meaning, 
it would make Sidney guilty of a very 
clumsy inversion in order to achieve his 
final rhyme. As all the best sonnets are 
marked as much by colloquial ease as by 
rhetorical turns these objections must carry 
weight. 

The sestet reads as follows in Mona 
Wilson’s edition: 

Then ev’n of fellowship, O Moone, tell me 


Is constant Love deem’d there but want of 
wit? 


1“ Some Sonnets of Sir Philip Sidney” in The 
Last Essays of Elia. 
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Are Beauties there as proud as here they be? 

Do they above love to be lov’d, and yet 

Those Lovers scorne whom that Love doth 

possesse? 

Do they call Vertue there ungratefulnesse? 
If we accept Lamb’s interpretation, the four 
questions imply that on earth constant love 
is regarded as foolish, beautiful women are 
proud, scorning the lovers they deliberately 
attract, and acquiring a reputation for 
virtue by their ingratitude, i.e., their refusal 
to grant the lover sexual favours. 

It may be suggested, however, that if the 
last line is taken more straightforwardly it 
provides a meaning at least as satisfactory 
as Lamb’s. Sidney, after blaming Stella in 
the preceding lines, suddenly turns his irony 
on himself. He, like other earthly lovers, 
blames his lady for ingratitude because she 
refuses to grant him favours, and calls her 
virtue, or chastity, ungratefulness. This 
interpretation fits the natural order of the 
words and there are other sonnets in the 
sequence which have a sudden reversal in 
the last line or lines, e.g. Nos. 2, 5, 21, 30, 
33, 47, 71, 72. 

In sonnet 5, Sidney admits that the soul 
ought to be king, that the worship of Cupid 
is foolish, that virtue is the true beauty, and 
that we should fix our mind on heavenly 
things. Then in the last line he says: 

True, and yet true that I must Stella love. 
In sonnet 21, Sidney enumerates the critic- 
isms made by a friend of his love. In the 
sestet he admits the justice of the 
criticisms : 

Sure you say well, your wisdomes golden mine, 

Dig deepe with learnings spade... 

Then in the last line and a half he turns 
on his critic with the question: 
now tell me this, 

Hath this world ought so faire as Stella is? 

There would seem to be so little justifica- 
tion for adhering to Lamb’s interpretation, 
that it is difficult to believe that the silence 
of some editors implies their consent; but 
enough have followed Lamb to make an 
explicit denial necessary. 


Liverpool. 


RICHARD JOHNSON IN 
“ENGLAND'S HELICON ” 


IN his edition of England’s Helicon, the 
late Professor Rollins noted that Davi- 
son’s “List of Poems and Authors” gives 
no author for No. 46, entitled “‘ Coridon arise 
my Coridon”. He described a copy of this 


KENNETH MUIR. 
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poem in MS. Rawlinson Poet. 148, fols. 88- 
90, made by John Lilliat and dated about 
1598. Hugh Macdonald notes in_ his 
edition of the Helicon that this poem had 
at one time been attributed to Ralegh, but 
that it is no longer included among even the 
doubtful Ralegh pieces. 

I believe that a close examination of the 
Rawlinson MS., the first edition of 
England’s Helicon, and Richard Johnson’s 
Crown Garland of Goulden Roses (1612), 
will establish Johnson as the author. When 
the Percy Society published the Crown 
Garland in 1842, the editors held that the 
ballads included therein were written much 
earlier than 1612, probably about 1592. 
This position is strengthened by the fact that 
a comparison of variants shows the 1612 
version to be closer to the 1598 MS. than to 
the Helicon version. 

Johnson was never known to print the 
works of others with his own, and there is 
no record of any charge of plagiarism 
against him when his numerous ballads, 
romances, and collections appeared. He 
produced at least eight books between 1592 
and 1630, and these books saw many 
editions in the seventeenth century: he was 
not so obscure a figure to his contem- 
poraries as he is to ours. Many of his 
ballads circulated anonymously even after 
they had been registered in the Stationers’ 
Register. It is highly probable that his 
“New Sonnet of Coridon and Phillida ” was 
so circulated, and that Davison possessed 
an unsigned copy which he included among 
his selection for England’s Helicon. 


Mary R. MAHL. 
New York University. 


A NOTE ON JONSON 
ATTRIBUTION 


IN their Oxford edition of the works of 
Ben Jonson, Herford and Simpson 

discuss (VIII, 424) some false attributions to 
Jonson, among them the following poem 
printed in Ben Johnson’s Jests: or the Wit's 
Pocket Companion (6th edition, 1760): 
“ Another time the Archbishop sent him an 
excellent dish of Fish from his table, with- 
out any Drink so he made these verses: 

In a Dish came Fish 

From the Arch Bish... . 


Hop was not there, 
Because there was no Beer.”’ 


The editors state that this couldn’t have 
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been by Jonson because it was taken from 
the first scene of Shadwell’s Bury Fair 
(1689), implying that Shadwell was the 
author of the lines. But evidence shows that 
he was not, nor did he really claim to be. 
In the play Oldwit says (p. 6) after boasting 
of his acquaintance with Jonson and 
Fletcher, “ Pshaw, pshaw! but I was telling 
you, you have seen many pretty things, that 
were written in those Times, that were 
mine.” Oldwit gives an example of an 
epitaph written on a horse, which is ironi- 
cally approved by his listeners, then con- 
tinues (p. 7) ‘“‘ And that Translation too was 
mine 

Mitti{t]ur in disco mihi Piscis ab Archiepisco 

Po, non ponatur quia potus non mihi datur. 

I sent a Fish 

In a great Dish 

To the Archbish 

Hop was not there 

Because he gave me no Beer.” 

Shadwell was simply using an extant 
example of “old” wit, one which I believe 
he expected his audience to recognize. The 
Latin couplet with its translation (usually 
“J had a fish sent me in a dish”) was a 
popular poem for inclusion in commonplace 
books and manuscript poetical miscellanies 
in the early seventeenth century. It appears 
in a MS. poetical miscellany, dated 1630, in 
the Rosenbach Foundation Museum (num- 
ber 187); in Rosenbach MS. 186; in Folger 
MSS. 452.4, 452.5, 646.4, 2071.6; and in 
British Museum MS. Sloane 1458. It 
appears also in A Banquet of Jests by Archie 
Armstrong, jester to James I, which was 
reprinted in 1889, but I have been unable to 
determine in which of the many editions, 
beginning in 1630, the poem first appeared. 

But the poem may predate Shadwell’s 
play by much more than sixty years. In 
Notes and Queries (5th Series, i, 213) there 
is a discussion of the Latin couplet and its 
translation in which “T.W.C.” cites the 
preface to The Reliques of Father Prout, 
the pertinent part of which I quote: “ The 
only perfect reproduction of a couplet in a 
different idiom occurred in A.D, 1170, when 
the Archbishop of York sent a salmon to the 
Chronicler of Malmesbury, with request for 
a receipt in verse, which was handed to 
bearer in duplicate: 

Mittitur in disco mihi piscis ab Archienisco- 

-Po non ponetur nisi potus. Pol! mihi detur. 

I'm sent a fyshe, in a dyshe, by the Archbish- 

-Hop is not put here, Egad! he sent no beere. 


Sense, rhythm, point, and even pun are here 
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miraculously reproduced” (ed. 1862, p.v). 
I have not, however, found any evidence to 
support Francis Mahony’s (“ Father Prout ”’) 
statement that the translation was made in 
1170, and the English appears to be of a 
much later date. 

At any rate, although I make no claim for 
Jonson’s authorship of the English couplet, 
it was current during his lifetime and was 
not invented by Shadwell. 


Davip C. REDDING. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THE BARREN PLANE-TREE IN 
DONNE’S “ THE AUTUMNALL ” 


N Elegy IX, The Autumnall, Donne 

affirms that 

Xerxes strange Lydian love, the Platane tree, 

Was lov’d for age, none being so large as shee, 

Or else because, being yong, nature did blesse 

Her youth with ages glory, Barrennesse. 

(Il. 29-32) 
Sir Herbert Grierson confesses that he does 
not understand the allusion to barrenness 
(Poems of John Donne, Wl, 75). Jack 
Lindsay notes a resemblance between 
Donne’s line and a passage in William 
Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, Book II, 
Song IV, and deduces from it that Donne 
was imitating Browne and therefore writing 
after the publication of Britannia’s Pastorals 
in 1616 (The Date of Donne’s Autumnall, 
T.L.S., 19 March, 1931). Lindsay’s conclu- 
sion is rejected by Pierre Legouis who adds, 
“En réalité il doit exister une source com- 
mune” (Donne: Poémes Choisis, Aubier, 
Paris, p. 211). 

A passage in Evelyn’s Sylva (1664) indi- 
cates that Professor Legouis was right. In 
Book II, Chapter II, Evelyn writes of the 
Platane: “I know it was anciently 
accounted dxap7dé, but they may with us 
be rais’d of their seeds with care”. A state- 
ment of the sterility of the plane-tree likely 
to have been familiar to both Donne and 
Browne is that made by Virgil in the second 
book of the Georgics: 

inseritur vero et fetu nucis arbutus horrida, 

et steriles platani malos gessere valentis. 

(Il. 69-70) 
Probably there are other allusions to the 
barrenness of the plane in classical authors 
since Evelyn implies that in antiquity the 
belief was general. 
E. E. DuNcAN-JONES. 
Birmingham. 
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PHINEAS FLETCHER: ADDITIONS 
AND CORRECTIONS 


"THE only scholarly biography of Phineas 

Fletcher is that by A. B. Langdale;? but 
in my research on the Fletchers I have 
found this additional information concern- 
ing Phineas. 

(1) Phineas was admitted to King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 25 August, 1600. Prior 
to this he was at Eton; and from the Eton 
College Commons Books I have found that 
he was in residence for the school years 
beginning September, 1598, and September, 
1599 


(2) One of Phineas’s children was named 
Phineas; and it was he who gave the manu- 
script of Giles Fletcher, the Elder’s, The 
Tartars or Ten Tribes, to Samuel Lee, who 
said that he: 

obtained this Manuscript of Dr. Fiet- 

cher’s from his Grand-son Mr. Phineas 

Fletcher, a Worthy Citizen of London, 

together with his kind leave to pass it into 

Publick Light... .? 

In the Parish Register of St. Vedast and St. 
Michael le Quern, London, I have found 
that Phineas married Elizabeth Tybbs on 
5 January, 1663. 

(3) Dr. Langdale states that Phebe 
Fletcher was Phineas’s aunt on the basis of 
her will; and from the summary he gives of 
the will’ it is evident he did not read it 
carefully. It states that she, dying of a 
burning fever and considerable bleeding, 
made a nuncupative will in 

thes wordes viz I giue to my cozen 

Priscilla my byble and to my two cozens 

of Cambridge viz my cozen Phinees and 

Gyles I giue fifty poundes and then 

laboringe to speake more but oppressed 

with the bloed . . . spake noe more... .* 
Phebe, then, must have been the daughter 
of a brother of Richard Fletcher, Phineas’s 
grandfather. The Priscilla could possibly 
be a daughter of Priscilla, Phineas’s aunt, 
who married William Atkinson on 26 
October, 1573, in Cranbrook.® 


Lioyp E. BERRY. 
Cambridge. 


1A, B. Langdale, Phineas Fletcher, Man of 


Letters, Science and Divinity (New York, 1937). 
2Samue! Lee, Israel Redux (1677), Sig. A2 
[WING L898]. 
3 Langdale, op. cit., pp. 7, 56. 
#P.C.C 49 Wood. 
5 Langdale, op. cit., p. 7. 
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THE MICROCOSM OF MAN: SOME 
REFERENCES TO A COMMONPLACE 


ig is common knowledge that during the 
Renaissance one of the most popular 
ideas was the conception of man as a micro- 
cosm, comprehending within himself most 
of the manifold aspects of the macrocosm 
round about him. Perhaps the best known 
exposition of this belief is by Sir Walter 
Ralegh, in his encyclopaedic History of the 
World;' but equally clear, though somewhat 
more excessive, is the account given by 
Helkiah Crooke, who, as Fellow of the 
College of Physicians, held the anatomy 
readership in 1629, and served for a time as 
physician to James I. In the introduction to 
his treatise on human anatomy and physi- 
ology, Crooke pointed out that “ naturall 
Philosophers ” have long since divided the 
universe into three parts: the spiritual, com- 
prised of the angels; the celestial, containing 
the sun and the planets; and the sublunary. 
Who can doubt, he then asked, that all three 
parts are 
plainly expressed and as it were portrayed 
out with a curious pensill in the Body of 
Man? The head, the castle and tower of 
the Soule, . . . wherein Mankind is most 
like to the Angels,... doth it not 
elegantly resemble that supreme and 
Angelicall part of the world? The Middle 
and Ceelestiall part is in the brest or 
middle Venter most exactly and euen to 
the life expressed. For as in that ccelestiall 
part the Sunne is predominant, by whose 
motion, beames and light all things haue 
their brightnesse, luster & beauty; so in 
the middest of the chest the heart resideth, 
whose likenesse and proportion with the 
Sunne is such and so great, as the ancient 
Writers haue been bold to call the Sunne 
The Heart of the World, and the Heart 
The Sunne of Mans body. For euen as 
by the perpetuall and continuall motion of 
the Sunne, and by the quickning and 
liuely heat thereof, all things are cheered 
and made to flourish; ... and on the 
contrarie, the same Starre or Sunne being 
departed far from our Coasts, the Earth 
begins to be horrid and looke deformed, 
the Shrubs are robbed and dispoyled of 
their leaues, berries and verdure; and a 
great part of those things which the 
fertilitie of Nature had brought forth, is 
1(London, 1614), p. 30 (Pt. I, Bk. I, Ch. IL 
Para. V). 
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weakned and wasted: so in like manner, 
by the perpetuall motion of the Heart & 
by the vitall heat thereof, this Little world 
is refreshed, preserued and kept in vigor 
and good life. ... 

Now further, .. . Wilt thou see in this 
Microcosme or little world the wandring 
Planets? The moyst and watry power of 
the Moone is resembled by the streaming 
marrow and pith of the backe and braine. 
The power of Venus is proportioned in 
the generatiue parts. To Mercurie so 
variable and withal so ingenuous, the 
instruments of eloquence and sweet deli- 
uerie are answerable. Of the Sunne and 
the Heart, the admirable proportion and 
agreement, we haue already declared. To 
the beneuolent and beneficall Starre 
Iupiter, the liuer of Man, the well-spring 
of most sweet and gratefull humors is 
fitly compared. The fire and furie of 
Mars, the little bladder of the gaule 
gathers into it selfe. The cold and harm- 
full Starre Saturne, that loose and flaggie 
flesh of the spleene, being the receptacle 
of melancholike humours, doth liuely 
resemble ... 

Behold also the wonderfull Analogie of 
the Meteors of this Litle world. The 
terrible lightning fierie flashes and im- 
pressions, are shewed in the blooddy 
suffusions of our eyes when we are in a heat 
and furie, as also by those €«Adurpers or 
darting beames which we throw from the 
same. The rumbling of the guts, their 
croaking murmurs, the rapping escapes 
and the hudled and redoubled belchings 
of the stomach, doe represent the fashion 
and manner of all kinds of thunders. The 
violent and gathering rage of blustering 
winds, tempestuous stormes and gusts, are 
not onely exhibited, but also fore-shewed 
by exhaled crudities and by the hissing, 
singing and ringing noyses of the eares. 
The humor and moistnesse that fals like 
a current or streame into the emptie 
spaces of the throat, the throtle and the 
chest, resembleth raine and _ showers. 
Thicke and concoted flegme, that comes 
vp round and roundly when we cough, 
caries the likenesse of haile-stones; teares 
doe represent the dew: shaking, shrinking, 


trembling and _ throbbing motions, 
resemble the earth-quakes. There are 
also found in our Bodyes, mines and 


quarries, out of which mettals and stones 
are digged, not to build, but to pull downe 
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the House; so the stones of the kidneys 
and bladder doe carie a resemblance of 
Mines and Minerals.? 


If the foremost personalities of the 
Renaissance would have found any fault 
with this account, it would have been solely 
with its excessive enthusiasm, not with its 
basic premise. After all, as numerous 
scholars have long since informed us,° the 
conception of man as a microcosm was not 
an isolated idea during the Renaissance, 
belaboured because of its essential imagina- 
tive charm; rather it formed part of the 
world picture of the Elizabethans and the 
Jacobeans in that the analogy between the 
microcosm and the macrocosm strengthened 
further what Milton called the Scale of 
Nature and what Pope was to term later the 
Great Chain of Being. Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to find an author, writing 
in the late 1620s, assuring us that the idea 
of the microcosm of man was currently “ in 
all mens mouthes”.* This and similar 
affirmations are supported even by a super- 
ficial perusal of the literature of the Renais- 
sance. The poets referred to the concept on 
many occasions,* though it was in the prose 
literature of the time that the commonplace 
was most frequently alluded to. Here, for 
interested scholars, is a list of 55 prose 
works, their authors alphabetically arranged: 


Thomas Adams, Mystical Bedlam 
(London, 1615), p. 9; William Austin, 
Haec Homo (London, 1637), pp. 32-33; 
Lewis Bayly, The Practice of Pietie, 30th 
edn (London, 1632), p. 75; Sir Thomas 
Browne, Hydriotaphia (London, 1658), 


2 Mikrokosmographia, 2nd edn (London, 1631), 
6-8. 

PP; The pioneer study in this field is Arthur O. 
Lovejoy’s The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936), subsequently drawn upon 
Theodore Svencer in Shakespeare and the Nature 
of Man (New York, 1942), Ch. 1-2. and E. W. 
aa in The Elizabethan World Picture (London, 
1943) For other references, see C. A. Patrides, 
“The Numerological Anproach to Cosmic Order 
og the English Renaissance ’’, Isis, xlix (1958), 
391-2 

4 William Struther, Christian ” eames 2nd 
Century (Edinburgh, 1629), p. 17 

5 Thus Edward Benlowes, Theop hila, II, xi, and 
V, Ixxx; Francis Quarles, Mirestvehtien. VIII, ii, 
and XV, iv; Giles Fletcher, Christs Victorie and 
Triumph. I, viii, 7; Sir John Davies, Nosce 
Teipsum, XVI, ii; Abraham Cowley, Davideis, I, 
Ixiii; Salluste Du Bartas, Divine Weekes and 
Workes, I, vi, 435, etc.; Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
“A Description John Donne, An Anatomie of 
the World, \. 236, and Obsequies to the Lord 
Harrington, 1. 110; et al. 
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p. 31, and Religio Medici, Pt. I, Sect. 15, 
34 and 50; Robert Burton, The Anatomy 
of Melancholy, Part. I, Sect. I, Memb. I, 
Subs. I; Nicholas Byfield, The Rule of 
Faith (London, 1626), p. 194; Pierre 
Charron, Of Wisdome, trans. Samson 
Lennard (London, 1640), p. 8; A. J. Com- 
enius, Naturall Philosophie (London, 
1651), pp. 226-227; Sir William Corn- 
wallis, Essayes (London, 1610), sig. X4v; 
Henrie Cuffe, The Differences of the Ages 
of Mans Life (London, 1607), pp. 1-2; 
John Davies of Hereford, Microcosmos 
(Oxford, 1603); Pierre de la Primaudaye, 
The French Academie (London, 1586), 
p. 21; Philippe de Mornay, The Trunesse 
of Christian Religion (London, 1617), 
pp. 274 &c.; John Denison, A Three-Fold 
Resolution, 4th edn (London, 1616), p. 5; 
Sir Kenelm Digby, Observations . . . on 
Spencers Faery Queen (London, 1643), 
p. 10; John Donne, Essays in Divinity, ed. 
E. M. Simpson (Oxford, 1952), p. 30, 
LXXX Sermons (London, 1640), pp. 304 
and 735, and Devotions, ed. John Sparrow 
(Cambridge, 1923), pp. 2, 15-16, 42, 94; 
Daniel Donne, A Sub-poena from the 
Starchamber of Heaven (London, 1623), 
p. 9; John Dove, A Confutation of 
Atheisme (London, 1605), p. 92; Antony 
Fawkner, Comfort to the Afflicted (Lon- 
don, 1626), p. 1; Edward Forset, The 
Bodies Natural and Politique (London, 
1608), “To the Reader”; Nicholas 
Gibbens, Questions and _ Disputations 
(London, 1602), p. 60; Joseph Glanvill, 
The Vanity of Dogmatizing (London, 
1661), sig. A6v, pp. 2, 138; Joseph Hall, 
The Character of Man (London, 1635), 
p. 59; William Harvey, De Motu Cordis 
(Frankfurt, 1628), Epistle Dedicatory; 
Peter Heylyn, Mikrokosmos, 7th edn 
(Oxford, 1636); Thomas Heywood, The 
Hierarchie of the Blessed Angells (Lon- 
don, 1635), pp. 4, 338; William Jackson, 
The Celestiall Husbandrie (London, 1616), 
pp. 4, 7, 9; Robert Johnson, Essaies 
(London, 1601), sig. F6év; John Lewis 
Ignis Coelestis (London, 1620), p. 29; 
Robert Mason, Reasons Monarchie 
(London, 1602), p. 21; Ambroise Pare, 
Workes (London, 1634), p. 75; Elnathan 
Parr, The Grounds of Divinitie, 8th edn 
(London, 1636), p. 118; David Person, 
Varieties (London, 1635), pp. 27, 232, &c.; 
Samuel Purchas, Purchas his Pilgrim 
(London, 1619), pp. 25-26; Thomas 
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Rogers, The Anatomie of the Minde 
(London, 1576), “‘ The Preface ’”’; Annibale 
Romei, The Courtiers Academie (London, 
1598), p. 27; Wye Saltonstall, Picturae 
Loquentes, 2nd edn (London, 1635), sig. 
A9'; Sir Michael Scott, The Philosophers 
Banquet, 2nd edn (London, 1614), p. 13; 
John Sherman, A Greek in the Temple 
(London, 1641), sig. G3v; Archibald 
Simson, Heptameron (St. Andrews, 1621), 
p. 83; John Swan, Speculum Mundi 
(Cambridge, 1635), pp. 6, 496; Humphry 
Sydenham, Natures Overthrow’ and 
Deaths Triumph (London, 1626), sig. B2v; 
Thomas Tymme, A Dialogue Philosophi- 
call (London, 1612), p. 37; William 
Vaughan, The Golden-Grove (London, 
1600), sig. CSv; Thomas Walkington, 
The Optick Glasse of Humors (London, 
1607), sig. F7'-F7v; John Wall, Jacobs 
Ladder (Oxford, 1626), p. 29; John 
Warwick, Spare-Minutes, 2nd edn 
(London, 1634), II, 56; John Weemes, The 
Image of God in Man (London, 1627), 
p. 48; Valentine Weigel, Astrologie Theo- 
logized (London, 1649), esp. pp. 33 ff.; 
John Woolton, Anatomie of Whole Man 
(London, 1576), sig. BSv, and The Immor- 
talitie of the Soule (London, 1576), Epistle 
Dedicatory; and Sir Henry Wotton, 
Reliquiae Wottonianae (London, 1654), 


sig. R9v.° C. A. PATRIDES. 
University of California, 
Berkeley. 


® Cf. Agnes Arber, ‘“‘ Analogy in the History of 
Science ’’, in Studies and Essays in the History of 
Science and Learning, ed. M. F. Ashley Montagu 
(New York, 1944), pp. 219-233; George P. Conger, 
Theories of Macrocosms and Microcosms (New 
York, 1922); and the authorities cited by Walter C. 
Curry in  Shakespeare’s Philosophic Patterns 
(Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1937), p. 220. For illus- 
trations of the macrocosm-microcosm analogy, see 
Emile A. Grillot de Givry, Witchcraft, Magic and 
Alchemy, trans. J. Courtenay Locke (London, 
1931), pp. 242-248. 


MIDDLETON’S WAY WITH NAMES 
(Continued from ccv. 29) 


MEDDLETON used twenty-six names 

twice or more if he wrote The Reven- 
ger’s Tragedy, twenty-three if he did not. 
Frank and allied forms occur ten times; 
Maria and allied forms seven. The only 
play with no repetitions is A Game at 
Chesse, and the unique design of that play 
precludes the duplication of its names. 
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There are two plays with seven duplications, 
five with six, three with five. In a modern 
playwright so much duplication would point 
to a mental breakdown. Even though 
Middleton’s age was more easy-going in 
such matters than ours is, it is questionable 
whether any other Jacobean playwright 
permitted himself so much repetition. 

Shakespeare probably came next to 
Middleton. There is more repetition in 
Shakespeare’s names than most of us are 
likely to realize without doing some count- 
ing. Apart from the history plays, Shakes- 
peare used some twenty names twice or 
more. Most of his duplications are in the 
realm of the Gregorys and the Balthazars, 
but it is somewhat surprising to realize that 
there are five Antonios, three Emilias, a 
second Juliet, and in addition to King 
Claudius, three Claudios. Nevertheless 
Middleion probably outdoes him. 

Before the duplications in The Revenger's 
Tragedy can be considered, an attempt must 
be made to understand Middleton’s repeti- 
tions in general. The majority of them do 
not seem very formidable. To the majority 
belong, I suggest, the repetitions of Andrew, 
Antonio, Davy, Dondolo, Fernando, Flor- 
ida, Hipnolito, Jane, Kix, Pedro, Philip, 
Ralph, Richard, Sebastian, Sordido, Susan, 
Violetta, and Wit. Harder to understand, 
for one reason or another, are those of 
Casti-a, Frank, George, Isabella, Lussurioso, 
Maria, Oliver, and Thomas. The names 
will be taken in alphabetical order, the 
easier group first. 

Andrew. Three Andrews appear within 
three years, and then the name is heard no 
more. It looks as though for a brief period 
Andrew had a _ special significance for 
Middleton. 

In the early years of James’s reion, needy 
Scots flocked to London to make their 
fortunes under the Scottish kine. They 
were resented and satirized. The three 
Andrews avvear to be examples of such 
satire. Andrew, the name of the vatron 
saint of Scotland, is associated with that 
countrv as Patrick with Ireland and David 
with Wales. Dr. Baldwin Maxwell has 
identified Andrew Lethe (born Andrew 
Gruel) of Michaelmas Term as anti-Scottish 
satire.” The censorship would have made it 
impossible for Middleton to state directly 


7 Middleton’s Michaelmas Term’”’, 


P.Q., xxii 
(1943), 29-35. 
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that Lethe was a Scot, but Andrew plus 
Lethe (tne Water of Leith) plus Gruel (oat- 
meal porriage, the Scottish national dish) 
would have been ample to convey a Cale- 
donian origin. 

Sir Anarew Tipstaffe of The Puritan is 
suitor to Frank Plus, one of the daughters 
of the Widow Plus. Apart from Andrew, 
the only feature that might indicate Scottish 
birth is the line: “I never heard of such 
villainy in our owne country .. .” (IV, iii, 
2-3). “Our own country” is given no 
further connection with Scotland; but if the 
line were spoken with a Scottish accent, it 
would certainly have been taken by the 
audience as meaning that Sir Andrew came 
from north of the Tweed. 

Tipstaffe might mean either a court 
bailiff or the staff tipped with iron which 
was carried by a court bailiff. Neither 
implication would be complimentary. 
Andrew Tipstaffe is a poor creature, a fit 
suitor for Frank Plus (see Frank). He is, 
incidentally, a knight. The suitor of Moll 
Plus, Frank’s sister, is another knight, Sir 
John Penny-Dub, whose surname implies 
that he was dubbed knight for a very small 
fee. James was reproached not only with 
selling knighthoods, but with selling them 
too cheav. As knights, both Tivstaffe and 
Pennv-Dub are absurd, and one of their 
functions is to ridicule James’s misuse of 
what had been an honour. (See Oliver.) 

Andrew Lucifer of Your Five Gallants is 
not really a character, but his name annears 
in a list of borrowers read out by Frinvery 
the pawnbroker. The pledse is a flame- 
coloured doublet and blue taffeta hose (I, i, 
18-19), If Andrew was enough to identify 
the borrower °s a Scot, the addition of 
Lucifer was probably worth a laugh. 

Elsewhere I have suggested that Andrew 
Lethe is part of a campaign waged by 
Middleton avsainst James I. Sir Andrew 
Tivstaffe and Andrew Lucifer may well be 
encores to the ioke about Andrew estab- 
lished by Middleton with his audience in 
Michaelmas Term. There are no more 
Andrews after Andrew Lucifer. Perhaps 
the joke wore out; perhaps Middleton 
thought discretion the better part of valour; 
perhaps the censorship intervened. For 
satirizing the Scots in Eastward Hoe, Jon- 
son, Chapman, and possibly Marston spent 


§“*Thomas Middleton vs. 


King James I”, 
N. & Q., ccii (1957), 526-534. 
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several months of 1605 in jail in grave 
danger of losing their ears and noses.’ 

Antonio, Fernando, Hippolito, Pedro. 
Some of the repetitions in both Shakespeare 
and Middleton come from the usefulness of 
certain names for stories with Mediterran- 
ean settings. Of these names, perhaps none 
was more popular with Jacobean play- 
wrights than Antonio. If Shakespeare had 
five Antonios, Middleton may be allowed 
three, or even four. The repetitions of 
Fernando, Hippolito, and Pedro may be 
accounted for in similar fashion. The 
Hivpolito of Women Beware Women, 
furthermore, was taken over from Middle- 
ton’s source. (See Isabella.) 

Davy. Sir Davy Dapper of The Roaring 
Girl and Davy Dahanna of A Chaste Maid 
in Cheapside are both unscrupulous, but 
otherwise have little in common. Sir Davy 
is a usurer plagued by a spendthrift son; 
Davy Dahanna is the cunning Welsh ser- 
vant of Sir Walter Whorehound. As the 
name of an elderly person, Davy Dapper 
suggests a ludicrous picture of an old man 
who tries to seem young; David Dapper 
would create a more dignified impression. 

With both Dapper and Dahanna, Davy 
serves well, the only surorising feature 
being that it appears twice within two years. 
The exvlanation may be that Sir Davy is 
not Middleton’s creation after all. Dekker 
collaborated with Middleton on The Roar- 
ing Girl and is usually credited with the 
Wenegrave-Fitzallard plot, in which Sir 
Davy makes his chief appearance. (See 
Maria.) If Dapper was not Middleton’s 
creation, the use of Davy with Dahanna is 
easy to understand. If, however, Middle- 
ton was responsible for Dapper, it would 
appear that, when writing A Chaste Maid, 
he could not resist Davy, partly because of 
the alliteration with Dahanna, and partly 
because of the suitability for a Welshman. 

Dondolo. Dondolo is a minor character 
in The Revenger's Tragedy. There was no 
reason why Middleton should not re-use the 
name eight or nine years later. If he wrote 
The Revenger's Tragedy, he was repeating 
himself harmlessly; if he did not write that 
play, he was borrowing from it; or, more 
likely, from Florio direct. 

Florida. Florida is the courtesan of The 
Witch who loves Antonio and takes part in 
a plot to make him believe his wife untrue. 


oss E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Ill, 
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Florida’s beauty hides a depraved nature. 
De Flores, who will be discussed more fully 
under The Changeling, was adopted from 
Middleton’s source. Unlike Florida he is 
physically as well as morally repulsive. It 
is not untypical of Middleton’s drama that 
two names which suggest flowers should 
both have ironic implications. 

Jane. Today Jane would suit a likeable 
but not particularly complex heroine, and 
there is no reason to suspect that Jacobeans 
would have felt differently. Jane Sunset of 
No Wit, No Help Like a Woman's is an 
attractive young woman who, after some 
vicissitudes, finds happiness with the man 
she loves. Jane Russell of A Fair Quarrel 
might be described in similar terms, The 
two plays were written within three or four 
years, and Middleton might have been 
expected to take care to bestow different 
names upon heroines so similar. But A 
Fair Quarrel was written in collaboration 
with Rowley, and it is generally agreed that 
Rowley is responsible for the subplot. Jane 
Russell is the heroine of the subplot. She 
appears, then, to be Rowley’s creation, 
though it is true that Middleton might 
nevertheless have provided her name. (See 
Isabella.) 

Jane Medler of A Trick is the courtesan 
whom Hoard is tricked into marrying. Jane 
is unsuitable for her, but not for the kind 
of person she pretends to be. It is never, 
I think, made clear whether Jane is her real 
name or is assumed as part of her bogus 
personality. Medler seems to be deliberate 
symbolism. The connotations are not with 
meddling, for the courtesan is little more 
than a pawn in the hands of Witgood. 
A medlar is a bitter fruit which is eaten half- 
decayed. Hoard’s discovery that his wife is 
a penniless courtesan is bitter, but he gulps 
her down. The name may have a double 
entendre.’° 

Kix. This name appears to have been 
invented by Middleton. Kix is said by the 
O.E.D. to be a form of kex, which means 
the dry stems of various herbaceous plants 
and, figuratively, a dried-up, sapless person. 


10 Several of the characters in the early comedies 
have names that can be taken in double entendre, 
and Medler might be one of them. Eric Partridge 
in Shakespeare’s Bawdv (New York. 1948), s.v. 
medlar, says that in Shakespeare medlar has an 
obscene significance. He quotes examples. Cf. 
M. P. Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in 
England in the 16th and 17th Centuries (Univ. of 
Michigan, 1950), M863. 
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It is a homonym of kicks. Kicking is (or 
was) inflicted upon a man who does not 
merit a more dignified form of reproof. 
Kix of A Trick is a dried-up, sapless person, 
but a very minor character. Middleton 
seems to have thought that the possibilities 
of the name had not been exhausted by A 
Trick, and to have thriftily re-used it in 
A Chaste Maid. (See Oliver.) 

Philip. Philip Twilight of No Wit, No 
Help is a worthless and selfish young man. 
His mother and sister have been captured 
by pirates, but when he is sent to ransom 
them, he spends the ransom money on drink 
and debauchery and invents a story that his 
mother is dead. Philippa of The Widow is 
a young woman who has married an elderly 
trickster for his money and proposes to play 
him false if she can. Apparently Middleton 
thought Philip-Philippa suitable for charac- 
ters who, under a layer of charm, were 
egotistic and mildly vicious. 

Philip had once been popular in England, 
as the wide diffusion of the surname 
Phillips indicates. In the sixteenth century, 
however, Philip acquired a sinister flavour 
from its associations with Spain. Ironically 
the beau ideal of the Elizabethan age, 
Sidney, bore this name, given him in com- 
pliment to Philip IT, consort of Mary Tudor. 

Ralph. It is difficult to see any pattern 
in the Ralphs. Ralph of A Mad World is 
a servant; Ralph Trapdoor of The Roaring 
Girl is an “ebbing gentleman” hired by 
Wengrave to incriminate Moll; Ralph of 
Anything is the fellow apprentice of George. 
(See George.) In view of the popularity of 
Ralph in Jacobean England, the triple use 
is not surprising; Ralobh Trapdoor, more- 
over, is thought of as Trapdoor rather than 
as Ralph; furthermore, he may be Dekker’s 
creation, not Middleton’s. 

Richard. Richard was even more 
popular than Ralph. Several uses of 
Richard during Middleton’s career might 
well be expected. It is, however, surprising 
to find three Richards in three years, 
especially as two of them, Follywit of A 
Mad World and Easy of Michaelmas Term 
are the “heroes” of their plays. It is more 
surprising to find in one play two Richards, 
Easy and Hellgill, one the “hero” and 
fundamentally likeable and the other a 
pander. There is no dramaturgic reason for 
the duplication, and one can only think that 
Middleton was careless. In extenuation it 
may be said that Hellgill belongs to Lethe’s 
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subplot and has little to do with Easy. 
Also, both characters are identified by their 
surnames rather than by their first names; 
and when their first names are used, Easy 
is usually called Richard and Hellgill Dick. 

Ricardo of The Widow is the nearest 
approach to a hero in that play. He is a 
handsome and forceful young man who 
declares his intention of marrying a rich 
widow for her money. In the course of the 
play, however, he forms a genuine aitach- 
ment for the widow and graduates into 
something better than a fortune hunter. 

If Hellgill is omitted a pattern that would 
include Easy, Follywit, and Ricardo can be 
seen. All three are the “heroes” of their 
plays, and all, despite shortcomings, are 
likeable young men. 

Sebastian. Sebastian served for an 
Englishman or an Italian, as the examples 
show. Two uses of the name would not be 
excessive in a lifetime of playwriting, but 
the Sebastian of The Roaring Girl is in the 
part of the play attributed to Dekker. (See 
Davy.) There seems, therefore, to be no 
real repetition by Middleton. Amusingly 
enough, though Sebastian is usually given to 
young men, it originally meant venerable. 

Sordido. Sordido of The Revenger's 
Tragedy is a minor character, a servant. 
The Sordido of Women Beware Women is 
again a servant witha minor role. If Middle- 
ton wrote The Revenger’s Tragedy, he may 
well have thought that there was no harm 
in re-using the name in Women Beware 
Women. If he did not write The Revenger's 
Tragedy, he may have taken the name from 
that play or, more likely, from Florio’s 
dictionary. He might even have made it up 
himself. 

Susan. Susan is a good name for a 
bread-and-butter heroine, and thus suits 
Susan Quomodo of Michaelmas Term. 
Susan of A Chaste Maid is a very minor 
character. 

Violetta. The second Violetta appeared 
some fifteen years after the first. The 
earlier Violetta is a heroine and the later a 
soubrette, but they have a good deal in 
common. Both are young and attractive, 
and neither in her manner towards men 
suggests the shrinking violet, so that the 
name in both cases has an agreeable flavour 
of irony. Middleton may in c. 1616, 
naming a soubrette in a play with an Italian 
setting, have remembered the name he had 
used in Blurt a decade and a half earlier. 
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If it was Dekker, not Middleton, who wrote 
Blurt, Middleton may have deliberately 
borrowed from his friend and collaborator. 

It would not have been his first loan from 
Dekker. In The Honest Whore, Part II, 
appears one Penelope Whorehound, whose 
name suggests her proclivities. Middleton 
had a hand in Part I but not, apparently, in 
Part II of The Honest Whore. Penelope’s 
role in II is small, with one memorable line, 
and Middleton may well have thought that 
Dekker had not exhausted the possibilities 
of so expressive a name. At all events, in 
A Chaste Maid, some nine years later, we 
find Sir Walter Whorehound, who might 
well be kin to Penelope. 

Wit. In Jacobean times wit was still 
cleverness or intellectual power rather than 
mere verbal dexterity. Middleton himself 
must be reckoned a wit, and wit is certainly 
a notable element in his comedy. His 
interest in the significance of wit is shown by 
his use of the word in the names of five 
different characters, and by the title of one 
of his plays, No Wit, No Help Like a 
Woman’s. It looks as though, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Middleton was 
exploring the significance of wit. 

Of the five Wits only the first, Follywit, is 
likeable, and it is his folly rather than his 
wit that attracts. His wit finds no creative 
outlet; it is used merely to gull. When he 
meets a woman’ whose intelligence surpasses 
his, he is beguiled into marriage with a 
whore. (See Frank.) 

Witgood, the hero of A Trick, makes use 
of his cleverness to overreach a whole bevy 
of usurers. He is able to trick them partly 
throuch superior intelligence and partly 
through an emancipation from conscience 
more complete than theirs. His first name, 
Theodorus, means gift of God. His two 
names, taken tovether, might be interpreted 
as meaning: “Cleverness is God’s gift to 
man”. The character and career of Wit- 
good form an ironic comment upon the use 
man makes of God’s gifts. Theodorus was 
uncommon in Jacobean times."' Its rarity 
would help to draw attention to its meaning. 

Greenwit of The Roaring Girl is a gallant 
who makes a career of vursuing City wives. 
Allwit of A Chaste Maid is as clever as 
Witeood and, perhaps, even less trammelled 
by conscience. He makes his fortune by 
renting his wife to Sir Walter Whorehound. 


11E, G. Withycombe, The Oxford Dictionary 
of English Christian Names (1947), s.v. Theodore. 
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His name puns upon wittol (a complacent 
cuckold), as two references (I. ii. 1 and IV. 
i. 288) make clear. It also implies that he 
has no heart. 

The last wit is Savourwit, the only witty 
servant, I think, in Middleton’s drama. 
Savourwit’s jokes are shopworn and _ his 
advice is not very helpful. He appears in 
No Wit, No Help Like a Woman's. The 
woman is Grace Low-Water, who is as 
clever as Witgood and Allwit, but who loves 
her husband and uses her brains to help him. 

The five Wits form a pattern. Only one 
of the five is likeable, and he is made like- 
able by his folly rather than his wit. Not 
that Middleton thinks of wit as bad. On 
the contrary, the complete absence of wit is 
bad. Andrew Lethe, contemptible upon 
other counts, is condemned for “one 
especial courtly quality, / To wit, no wit 
at all” (Michaelmas Term, I. i. 164-5). 
Middleton seems to regard wit as a force 
that can be used for good or ill. If on the 
whole the Wits use their cleverness for ill 
rather than good, that is in keeping with 
the tone of Middleton’s early comedy. 

A number of parallels exist between 
Middleton’s comedy and Jonson’s. An 
interest in wit seems to be one of them. 
Middleton’s Wits date from 1604 to 1613. 
Between 1609 and 1616 Jonson’s characters 
include four Wits: Truewit (Epicene), 
Lovewit (The Alchemist), Littlewit (Barth- 
olomew Fair), and Wittipool (The Devil is 


an Ass). WILLIAM POWER. 
Marshall College, West Virginia. 


(To be continued) 


SIR JOHN HARINGTON’S 
EPIGRAMMATIC LYRIC 


ii may well be of interest to scholars to 
know that Sir John Harington besides 
having earned literary fame for his trans- 
lation of Orlando Furioso and for his 
Evigrams, and “semi”-literary fame for 
his Metamorphosis of Ajax-and for having 
been blessed with the status of Queen 
Elizabeth's godson and unblessed for his 
association with Essex and the Irish expedi- 
tion would apparently seem to have enjoyed 
some reputation as a lyricist. 
One of his epigrams “Of a Lady that 
gives the cheeke ”, first printed in 1615 and 
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subsequently reprinted in the fourth volume 
of the 1618, 1625 and 1633-34 issues: 


Is’t for a song 3 or is’t for some dislike, 

Where other kisse with lip, you give the cheek? 
Some note that for a pride in your behaviour, 
But I should rather take it for a favour, 

For I to show my kindnesse and my love, 

Would leave both lip and cheek, to kisse your 


Glove ‘ 
Now with the cause to make you plaine 
acquainted, 
Your gloves ’perfum'd, your lip and cheek are 
painted.! 


which on mere reading one suspects has 
something more lyrical about it than the 
vast majority of his epigrams, has survived 
in at least three seventeenth-century music 
manuscripts amongst some of the finest 
lyrics and songs of the age.’ 

In British Museum Additional Manuscript 
24665* (“‘ Giles Earle His Booke”’) c. 1615 
it is written out with separate unbarred 
Treble (f.49) and Bass (f.49v), the first four 
lines underlaid in the Treble and the last 
four set out separately after the music. In 
British Museum Additional Manuscript 
2948,* g.12, c. 1630 a more skilful version 
of the setting is scored with Treble and Bass 
together and again the last four lines are 
written out after the music as a second 
verse. The third music manuscript version, 
New York Public Library Drexel Manu- 
script 417,° XX, c. 1620, is almost the same 
as 29481. There are, however, in all three 
versions variants from the received text 
which deserve consideration : 


1The text given here is from the 1633-1634 
edition: THE / MOST ELEGANT / AND / 
WITTIE EPIGRAMS / OF / Sir IOHN HAR- 
paid onl Knight, / Digested into four Bookes. / 
LONDON, / Printed by GEORGE MILLER. / 
MDCXXXIII. Sig.Qq.6.—separate title page in 
ORLANDO / FVRIOSO / In / ENGLISH 
HEPOICAL / VERSE. By / Sr Iohn Harington / 
of Bathe Knight / Now thirdly revised and / 
amended with the Addition of the Authors 
Epigrams / London printed by G. Miller for 
J. Parker 1634. University of Missouri Library 
copy. 

2 The identification of this “‘ lyric”’ eluded me a 
long time because I searched for it in printed 
collections of songs and lyrics. It is based on 
Martial II.21. 

3Cf. P. Warlock (ed.), Giles Earle His Booke 
(London, 1932), where t ne lyric is unidentified. 

4Cf. John P. Cutts, ‘Two Jacobean Theatre 
Songs”’, Music & Letters, xxxiii (1952), 333-4, for 
details of 29481. 

5Cf John P. Cutts, “‘ Original Music to Middle- 
ton’s The Witch, and Macbeth” Shakespeare 
Quarterly, vii (1956), 203-9, and ‘“ An unpublished 
contemporary = of a Shakespeare song’ 
rae Survey 9 (1956), 86-9, for details of 
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1 or is’t for some dislike] or else for some 
mislike 24665:or ist for some mislike 
29481,4175; 2 other kisse with lip] others 
giue the lippe 24665,29481: other giue the 
lippe 4175; 3 note that ... in] holde it 
. . . Of 24665: take it . .. in 29481,4175; 
4 should] doe 24665, 29481,4175; 5 For Ij 
Wherfore 24665, 29481, 4175; 6 Would 
leave both lip and cheek, to] I leave both 
lippes & cheekes, to 24665: ile leaue both 
lip and cheeke & 29481:Ile leaue both 
lippe and cheeke to 4175; 7 Now with 

. plaine] Now what’s . . . full 24665: 
aske not... but if youle be 2948], 
4175; 8 gloves perfum’d] gloue is perfumd 
29481,4175; lip and cheek] lippes, & 
Cheekes 24665:lippes and cheeke 4175: 
lips and cheeke 29481. 


The musical version given now is that of 
B.M.Addit.MS.29481 with the few variants 
in the 4175 version marked in square 


brackets. 
JOHN P. CuTTs. 


“ oF @ Lady that gives the cheeke” 


Sie John Hatiagton 
























































































































































B.M. Add MS. 29481, £12. 
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MORE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ADMIRERS OF HERBERT 


ESIDES the better-known seventeenth- 
century admirers and imitators of 
George Herbert whom F. E. Hutchinson 
mentions in his edition of Herbert’s works, 
some obscurer poets also testify to Herbert’s 
great popularity and influence. 

The title pages of both Thomas Wash- 
bourne’s Divine Poems (1654) and John 
Rawlet’s Poetick Miscellanies (1687) quote 
from Herbert’s The Church-porch (ll. 5-6): 

A verse may finde him, who a sermon flies, 

And turn delight into a sacrifice. 

Something of Herbert’s diction, tone, and 
structure marks Washbourne’s verse. Wash- 
bourne’s departure from Psalm 1]xxx. 12-14 
(pp. 16-17) uses the same stanza pattern as 
Herbert’s “ Home ’’, and “ The Conclusion. 
To my dread Soveraigne, And deer Master, 
Christ Jesus, King of Kings” is indebted to 
Herbert’s “Praise (I)”, especially in its 
first stanza: 

Thou King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, 

I owe my self and all I have to Thee, 
My Muse no tribute now affords, 
But what first comes from thine own Treasuriec, 
A lease of praise 
Is all that I can raise. 
(p.140) 

Rawlet’s meditations are much more pedes- 
trian, but the beginning of his “ Directions 
for the evening” recalls The Church-porch 
st. 76: 

Review at Night the Actions of the day; 

What time was well spent, what was thrown 

awa 

Bless God for Mercies, and confess the sin 

Thou know’st thou has been guilty of “ew 

p. 

Samuel Speed also cites lines 5-6 of The 
Church-porch in defence of divine verse in 
his epistle “To the Devout. Christian 
Reader ”, prefacing Prison-Pietie: Or, Medi- 
tations Divine and Moral (1677). The 
frontispiece shows volumes by Herbert and 
Quarles in the right corner of Speed’s pic- 
ture, and the D.N.B. describes Speed’s col- 


lection as ““a manual founded largely on 
Quarles and George Herbert”. However, 
Speed’s doggerel approaches Herbert’s 


phraseology in but a few poems. “The 
Altar ” (p. 72) has the same shape and nearly 
the same first four lines as Herbert’s poem; 
the first stanza of “On the Judgment” 
(p. 98) is a paraphrase of the first stanza of 
Herbert’s ‘“‘ Judgement ” Prison-Pietie 
would be better if Speed had followed 
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Herbert more slavishly. The opening lines 
of “The Wish” represent the general level 
of the verse: 

Oh, that I once were in that City 

Where Hallelujah is the Ditty, 
Where Contemplation is the Diet ; 
Sure that’s the place where man is quiet. 
(p. 112) 

Hutchinson remarked on_ Richard 
Baxter’s praise of Herbert in the preface to 
Poetical Fragments (1681), and he might 
have mentioned too the title of one of 
Baxter’s poems, “ Divine Love’s Rest. (Writ- 
ten on Herbert’s Poems.)” (p. 61.) Perhaps 
the most extensive verse tribute to Herbert 
is Daniel Baker’s “On Mr. George Her- 
bert’s Sacred Poems, called, The Temple ”, 
in Poems upon Several Occasions (1697). 
According to Baker, poetry had long be- 
longed to the pagans, who adored “ Woman- 
kind”. Then his second stanza acclaims 
the champion of divine poetry against the 
pagans: 

Herbert at last arose, 


Herbert inspir’d with holy Zeal, 
basa a he solv'd, their Laws he did 


And ns of all th’ engaged Foes 
That with their utmost Malice did oppose, 
He rescu’d the poor Captive, Poetry, 
Whom her vile Masters had before decreed 
All her immortal Spirit to employ 
In painting out the Lip or Eye 
Of some fantastick Dame, whine Pride Incentives 
did not need. 
This mighty Herbert could not brook ; 
It griev’d his pious Soul to see 
The best and noblest Gift, 
That God to Man has left, 
Abus’d to serve vile Lust, and sordid Flattery ; 
So, glorious Arms in her Defence he took ; 
And when with great Success he'd set her free, 
He rais’d her fancy on a stronger Wing, 
Taught her of God above, and Things Divine to 


sin 
“a (vp. 84-85) 
The evil powers who had made poetry 
captive protested, but fruitlessly. As David 
conquered Goliath, so Herbert defeated 
these “infernal Pow’rs” and built the 
temple of sacred music. Finally, Baker 
hails Herbert, prophet and priest on earth, 
now king in heaven, admired by the angels 
for his songs. Baker wished for some of 
Herbert’s spirit to fall upon him, yet only 
the fifth stanza of his poem “ Death” 
suggests Herbert. Both development and 
tone, as well as occasional phrases, bring to 
mind Herbert’s poem of the same name: 
Truth is, thou once wast such as we 
Fond tim’rous Men suspect thee still to be. 
Thy Look was Terrible, and justly might 
The most resolved Heart affright, 
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Unable to endure the ghastly Sight, : 
And on thy gloomy Eye lids sate eternal Night. 
But now thy looks are mended: now in thee 
No Terrour nor Deformity, 
But Friendliness and Love is all we see. 
The Blood that issu’d from my Saviour’s Side 
By strange Transfusion fill’d each Vein 
Of thine with such a noble Tide, 
That thou’rt grown fresh and young again; 
Young as the Morn, Fresh as a Virgin- bride. 
(pp. 93-94) 
Sometimes echoes of The Temple appear 
in unexpected places. W.S.’s The Poems of 
Ben. Johnsan Junior, Being a Miscelanie of 
Seriousnes, Wit, Mirth, and Mysterie (1672) 
includes “ An Humn of Love”, tune “ True 
blew &c.”, about Christ as a conqueror on a 
white charger who welcomes all to his house 
and board: 
But of all this princely fare, 
Quoth love mine heart is on the table, 
Feed, my Joy, do not spare. (p. 92) 
The situation and simple invitation remind 
one of Herbert’s “Love (III)”. Finally, 
several lines from Herbert’s “ Vertue” (2, 
3, 15) are lifted almost intact but un- 
acknowledged to serve John Hall in “ All 
Vanity but Virtue”, in Jacobs Ladder: or, 
the Devout Souls Ascention to Heaven, in 
Prayers, Thanksgivings, and Praises (2d ed., 
San Jose State College, 
California. 


A NEW MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE’S 
EPITAPH 


I RECENTLY discovered in the Public 

Record Office a manuscript copy of 
William Browne’s epitaph on the Countess 
of Pembroke that seems hitherto not to have 
been noticed. It occurs among the State 
Papers Domestic for the reign of James I, 
Vol. CXXIII, No. 30. It is quite possibly 
the earliest copy extant. The earliest 
printed version appears in Camden’s 
Remains, Concerning Britaine, third edi- 
tion (1623). Manuscript versions are num- 
erous—there are ten in the British Museum, 
including that in Lansdowne MS. 777, one 
of the two authoritative sources for the 
poems Browne did not publish; one in the 
Bodleian, and one in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin—all appearing to date from the middle 
or late seventeenth century. One notice- 
able difference between the P.R.O. copy and 
the rest is that, whereas all the others occur 
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in manuscript collections, the P.R.O. copy 
exists on its own. The manuscript has the 
appearance of having been sent as a letter 
or packet: it consists of a single sheet of 
paper enclosed within another sheet, both 
sheets having been twice folded; the title 
“On the Countesse Dowager of Pembroke ” 
appears both on the outer sheet and at the 
head of the text itself. The paper is 
unusually thick and strong, and bears a 
watermark which I have identified as that 
used in a paper manufactured in Holland 
in 1621. The document occurs among the 
State Papers for October, 1621, coming 
immediately after a letter from John 
Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, which 
includes a description of the Countess’s 
funeral procession. (She died on 25 Sep- 
tember, 1621.) This collocation may be the 
work of the cataloguer; but it is possible 
that, even before cataloguing, the manu- 
scripts lay close to each other, so that quite 
probably they date from the same period. 
One possible explanation of the poem’s 
presence among the State Papers is that it 
was included in the bundles of MSS. of 
Lord Dorchester (i.e. Sir Dudley Carleton), 
acquired by the State Paper Office after his 
death in 1632. (It is not mentioned in the 
contemporary catalogue of these MSS. pre- 
served in the Public Record Office, which, 
however, lists many items simply as “ bundles 
of papers and private letters”’.) If this were 
so, then we should have a possible explana- 
tion of the use of a paper of Dutch manu- 
facture, for Carleton was ambassador at 
The Hague until 1625. 

Among several volumes of papers I 
examined in the Public Record Office, I 
found none bearing the same watermark. 
Nor have I been able to identify the hand- 
writing, which is a rather large, free, flow- 
ing Italian, bearing some resemblance to 
Browne’s own, but employing certain forms 
of letters which he appears never to have 
used. The version of the poem that the 
copy presents is a very good one, if we take, 
as we must, the Lansdowne MS. as our 
standard. Its one variation is its substitu- 
tion of “ killd ” for “ slain ” in the fourth line 
(“ Death, ere thou hast slaine another ”). 
This variation occurs so often in other ver- 
sions that it seems possible that it was 
indeed Browne’s first choice. It is also worth 
noting that both stanzas of the poem are 


1No. 609 in E. Heawood, Monumenta Chartae 
Papyraceae, Vol. I (1950). 
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given here, as they are in all copies, up to 
the time of Aubrey’s History of Wiltshire. 
Arguments that the stanzas are two separate 
epitaphs, the second by an inferior author 
(sometimes allowed to be Browne, by those 
who claim the first for Ben Jonson), may 
therefore safely be dismissed. 


JOAN GRUNDY. 
Liverpool. 


ROBERT HEATH AND AN 
AMBIGUITY IN WING’S “S.T.C.” 


N studying the poetry of Robert Heath 
(fl. 1650), I have come upon a misleading 
entry in Mr. Donald Wing’s monumental 
catalogue. In his citation for the name of 
Robert Heath, Mr. Wing appears to con- 
found Sir Robert Heath and Robert Heath, 
Esq. As the entry reads, Sir Robert 
receives credit not only for his own works, 
but also for the works of the less well known 
Robert Heath.’ 

Sir Robert Heath was a jurist rather 
prominent in the Star Chamber. The poet, 
Robert Heath, Esq., is an obscure figure in 
the early seventeenth century about whom 
not much is known aside from the fact that 
a book of poems, Clarastella (1650),” is 
certainly his. Another work, Paradoxical 
Assertions and Philosophical Problems 
(1659),° is credited to him. 

Mr. Wing’s entry confuses the works of 
the two men to the poet’s detriment because 
Sir Robert is better known, partly, no doubt, 
owing to his more extensive bibliography.* 


FREDERICK H. CANDELARIA. 
University of Oregon. 


1] shall be greatly indebted to anyone who can 
furnish me any information concerning the poet, 
Robert Heath. 

2 Wing, S.T.C., item 1338. 

3 Tbid., item 1341. 

4 See also C.B.E.L. and D.N.B. 


THE DATE OF HENRY VAUGHAN’S 
“SILEX SCINTILLANS ” 


"THE date when Henry Vaughan began 

to write the first volume of Silex 
Scintillans is of some importance, but 
remains unestablished. It has been usual 
to associate the date with that of his brother 
William’s death—14 July, 1648. Though 
without the support of evidence, this asso- 
ciation has lent a plausibly melodramatic 
colouring to the theory that Vaughan 
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experienced a religious conversion at this 
time. However, Dr. E. L. Marilla’s disproof 
of the conversion theory has invalidated 
continued attachment to this date.’ Cer- 
tainty must be sought by examining some 
clues in the book itself. 

Two of the elegies commemorating 
William Vaughan’s death may be dated with 
some confidence. In the one beginning 
“Silence, and stealth of dayes! ” Vaughan 
says that he writes “Twelve hundred 
houres” after his bereavement.” This is a 
strange way to specify a period of seven 
weeks, and the inclusion of the detail is 
itself strange, for Vaughan was habitually 
vague about time, even when some 
accuracy might have been expected of him.° 
His meticulous attention to the number of 
hours which have elapsed since his brother’s 
death justifies confidence in dating the com- 
position of this poem on 2 September, 1648. 
The last line of the elegy beginning “I 
walkt the other day”, in which Vaughan 
depicts himself mourning “all the year” at 
his dead brother’s urn, suggests very 
strongly about a year after William’s death.‘ 

** Silence, and stealth of dayes! ” stands 
twenty-seventh in Silex Scintillans. It is 
preceded by three other elegies, standing 
seventeenth, twentieth, and twenty-third.’ 
“T walkt the other day” is the penultimate 
poem in the book. Vaughan’s grief 
immediately following his brother’s death 
might naturally have prompted him to 
express his feelings in verse more frequently 
than after the passage of several months. 
The arrangement of these elegies in Silex 
Scintillans suggests that the order of their 
printing may correspond to the order of 
their composition, the first four elegies thus 
belonging to the seven weeks following 
14 July, 1648. 

The fourth elegy is separated from the 

1See his ‘“‘ The Religious Conversion of Henry 
Vaughan”, R.E.S. xxi (1945), 15-22. Dr. F. E. 
Hutchinson, in his Henry Vaughan: A Life and 
Interpretation (Oxford, 1947), attempts deliberately 
to reconstruct the theory, and it has since persisted. 
Mr. Frank Kermode, however, has acknow'edged 
the theory’s_ invalidity; see his ‘The Private 
Imagery of Henry Vaughan”, R.E.S. New Series 1 
(1950), 206n. 

2 The Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. 
Martin, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1957), p. 425. 

3 See, for example, his letter of 15 June, 1673, 
to John Aubrey (Martin, p. 687). 

4 Martin, p. 478. r 

5“*Thou that know’s't for whom I mourne', 


Martin, p. 416; ‘‘ Come. come, what doe I here?” 
(p. 420); “Joy of my life! ” (p. 422). 
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first by nine poems. The likelihood of these 
eleven poems being written before 2 Sep- 
tember, 1648, and of the seventy-three 
poems in the book being written before the 
end of July, 1649, is supported by the parity 
in the rate of composition which is thus 
observable. Here it is necessary to give due 
weight to the probability of Vaughan’s 
writing more often between 14 July and 
2 September, 1648. While it is readily 
likely that he wrote eleven poems in the 
seven weeks immediately after William’s 
death, it is less likely that he kept up this 
rate of composition long enough to write 
seventy-three poems in fifty-two weeks. It 
seems more reasonable to suppose that the 
sixteen poems preceding the first elegy were 
written before William Vaughan died. Thus 
the composition of only fifty-seven poems is 
attributed to the twelve months following 
14 July, 1648. Assuming that Vaughan 
wrote more slowly before his brother’s 
death than immediately afterwards, we 
should look to March, 1648, as the most 
likely date of his beginning to compose the 
first part of Silex Scintillans. 


JAMES D. SIMMONDs. 
Louisiana State University. 


NOTES ON VAUGHAN 


1. Translation of the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal 


THE address “to all Ingenious Lovers of 
Poesie’’ prefixed to Poems, with the 
tenth Satyre of Iuvenal Englished, by 
Henry Vaughan, Gent., 1646, has: “ For the 
Satyre, it was of purpose borrowed, to 
feather some slower Houres; And what you 
see here, is but the Jnterest: It is one of his, 
whose Roman Pen had as much true 
Passion, for the infirmities of that state, as 
we should have Pitty, to the distractions of 
our owne: Honest (I am sure) it is, and 
Offensive cannot be, except it meet with 
such Spirits that will quarrell with Antiqui- 
tie, or purposely Arraigne themselves. . . .” 
Dr. F. E. Hutchinson, in his Henry 
Vaughan: A Life and Interpretation, 1947, 
page 42, suggests that “‘ Strafford’s fate [in 
1641] may even have occasioned, or at least 
affected, Vaughan’s translation of Juvenal’s 
tenth satire ”; though he does not press this, 
for he says: “ Yet, without naming Straf- 
ford, the ardent young royalist could give to 
discerning readers an expression of his 
hatred of the Parliament and of popular 
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passion.” The writer has not felt it needful 
to comment on “some slower Houres” 
which Vaughan says he “ feathered *—that 
is, caused to pass more quickly—by making 
the translation. Vaughan’s verse address, 
in Thalia Rediviva, ““ To his Learned Friend 
and Loyal Fellow-Prisoner, Thomas Powel 
of Cant. Doctor of Divinity”, leaves no 
doubt that he spent some time, during the 
Civil War, in captivity: when else, then, 
throughout these years could his time have 
hung heavier than in this enforced idleness? 
Hutchinson observes (page 69) that 
“*Vaughan’s imprisonment, whenever it was, 
may have led him to translate the poem of 
Ovid [Epistles III, vii, Ex Ponto] to which 
he adds the title ‘To his friends (after his 
many sollicitations) refusing to petition 
Caesar for his releasement’”. Waughan 
must therefore, have had access to some of 
the classics. 

If my argument for the later date of the 
Juvenal translation is correct, then it refers 
rather to the downfall of the King’s cause 
than to the execution of Strafford. 


2. Vaughan and Boethius 

Though as I did in a note on “ Vaughan 
and Boethius” in N. & Q., clxxi, 60, Hut- 
chinson makes (page 85) a point of 
Vaughan’s introduction of his special word 
“white ” into his translation of the first line 
of Boethius’s Felix nimium prior aetas, 

Happy that first white age, 
yet he appears to have missed my derivation 
of part of “ The Retreate ” from the Philo- 
sophie Consolatio, Ill, ii 

O how I long to travell back 

to 

But (oh!) my soul with too much stay 

Is drunk, and staggers in the way. 

Vaughan first turned his attention to 
Boethius about 1650, and his versions of 
Metra from the Philosophie Consolatio 
were included in Olor Iscanus, 1651, and 
Thalia Rediviva (“probably written by 
1651”, Hutchinson says, page 84). His 
interest was awakened by Owen Felltham, 
from the versions of quotations from 
Boethius’s Metra in Resolves, 1628 (First 
Part, c. 1623) he borrows, as Professor L. C. 
Martin (Works of Vaughan, 1914, II, 682) 
showed. It is worth noting as well that 
Phineas Fletcher ended each chapter of his 
A Father's Testament, first published in 
1670 but “written long since” (he died in 
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1650), with a translation in verse from the 
Philosophie Consolatio (The _ Poetical 
Works of Giles and Phineas Fletcher, ed. 
Boas, II, 326-7). Four of the Metra (Lib. 
II, 2, 4; ILI, 6, 12) were selected by both 
Vaughan and Fletcher for turning into 
English lines, but their versions differ so 
much as to dispel any notion of a relation- 
ship between them. It may also be noted 
that, according to Percy H. Osmond in The 
Mystical Poets of the English Church, 1919, 
p. 38, Fletcher’s prose work contains a 
quotation from Canticles V, 2: “is not His 
head filled with the dew and His locks wet 
with the drops of the night? ”, which forms 
part of the inspiration of Vaughan’s “ The 
Night”, though it is not so acknowledged 
by him, with other references, in the margin. 

The original verse of Fletcher’s in A 
Father's Testament, ““ Me Lord? can’st thou 
mispend One word .. .” (Works, II, 326-7) 
may also have been read by Vaughan. 


3. Henry and Thomas Vaughan 
Henry Vaughan must have known 
Francis Quarles’s Emblems, first published in 
1635. The engraved title-page to Silex 
Scintillans: Sacred Poems and _ Private 
Ejaculations, 1650, which shows a heart of 
flint being struck by a thunderbolt from 
heaven and dripping tears of blood while 
throwing up flames—token of both repen- 
tance and gratitude—is an emblem. (It is 
not so noted by Rosemary Freeman in her 
English Emblem Books, 1948, pp. 149-153, 
on Vaughan.) The “ word” accompanying 
the emblem is the title of the book itself, 
“Silex Scintillans”. The Latin poem 
“* Authoris (de se) Emblema ”, on the verso 
of the title-page, completes the set of pic- 
ture, motto and verse. Compare also the 
end of Vaughan’s poem “ The Tempest ”’: 
Lord! thou didst put a soul here ; If I must 
Re broke again, for flints will give no fire 
Without a steel, O let thy power cleer 
Thy gift once more, and grind this flint to dust! 
To both the Latin poem and this Martin 
relates Nieremberg, De Arte Voluntatis, 
“ Subsiliunt & plagis quedam animo diuine 
luces, velut scintillz é silice afflicto ”, which 
is translated by Vaughan in his Discourse 
“Of Temverance and Patience” (Flores 
Solitudinus, 1654, Works, I, 249): “ Certaine 
Divine Raies breake out of the Soul in 
adversitv, like sparks of fire out of the 
afflicted finr.”’ 
An Enelish comment on the emblem is 
provided by a poem in Thomas Vaughan’s 
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Anthroposophia Theomagica (Works, ed. 
Waite, 32), which runs: 

Lord God, this was a stone 

As hard as any one 

Thy laws in Nature framed. 
The existence of this verse indicates once 
more the close association between the twin 
brothers. 


4. Illustrations Lacking 

To save further enquiry of the publishers 
(Clarendon Press) it may here be recorded 
that the plates, reproducing title-pages and 
so on, listed in Martin’s first edition of 
Vaughan (1914) were never added. The 
engraved title-pages to Olor Iscanus and 
Silex Scintillans may be found in Hutchin- 
sons book; now also, to make amends, in 
Martin’s second edition (1957). 


5. Vaughan and “ Vitious Verse” 

In the 1655 preface to Silex Scintillans, 
Vaughan, like Herbert and Habington 
before him, though in stronger terms, 
attacked secular poetry of the day as 
“vitious verse”, and recommended “a wise 
exchange of vain and vitious subjects, for 
divine Themes and Celestial praise, such as 
he himself had made’. Amorous subjects 
are what he chiefly aims at. “ The first, that 
with any effectual success attempted a 
diversion of this foul and overflowing 
stream”, he continued, “was the blessed 
man, Mr. George Herbert, whose holy life 
and verse gained many pious Converts (of 
whom I am the least) and gave the first 
check to a most flourishing and admired 
wit of his time’. This writer has not yet 
been identified. Shakespeare, then Cowley, 
were proposed by Grosart, Donne by 
Chambers, Andrew Melville or Melvin, then 
Herrick, by Martin. Hutchinson offers no 
coniecture of his own. 

The first need not be seriously considered; 
Cowley’s Mistress is too late (1647); Donne 
does not seem possible, since his love-voetry 
is too early, also he began to write religious 
verse before Herbert and through Herbert’s 
mother, Magdalen, may indeed, have 
influenced the younger writer’s choice. 
Melville seems to be out of question 
because he was not a contributor to the 
“foul and overflowing stream” of love- 
poetry, and in any case the trouncing he 
received in Herbert’s Latin sapvhics far 
antedates this reference. Herrick is 
scarcely to be considered, since he took 
orders in 1623. 
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Thomas Carew, King’s server and Court 
wit, who was active as a poet between about 
1619 and 1639, may be suggested. His 
influence in the looser verse of the seven- 
teenth century is shown by the number of 
manuscript copies and imitations of his 
poems and by contemporary testimony to 
have been powerful. The collection of his 
work was issued posthumously in 1640 
(when it was denounced by Sir Edward 
Dering in the House of Commons as an 
‘idle, lascivious, and unprofitable booke ”’);? 
augmented and reissued in 1642 and again 
in 1650. Shirley, in his Poems, 1646 (‘To 
his honoured friend Tho. Stanley Esquire, 
upon his elegant Poems”), styles Carew 
“the Oracle of Love” and speaks of 


. his immortality 
given by loose Idolaters ; 


by Robert Baron, in his Pocula Castalia, 
1650, Carew is imitatively called ‘* Love’s 
Oracle”. The publication in 1633 of The 
Temple would have made _  Herbert’s 
example in both life and poetry widely 
enough known to counteract the influence 
of Carew, and it may not be going too far 
to guess that Carew’s own “ conversion ”,? 
in 1638, was at least partly due to such a 
strong example—if that, indeed, is not what 
Vaughan means. Vaughan may have 
known Carew in London. 

Traces of Carew’s verbal influence have 
been seen in Vaughan’s own early Poems. 
Thus Beeching (The Poems of Vaughan, 
I, xxiii) says of ‘“‘ Upon the Priory Grove, 
his Usual Retirement”: ‘“ Probably in this 
and other octosyllabic poems we may 
assume the influence of Carew, whose 
posthumous volume appeared in 1640; they 
are smoother than the odes, though by no 
means do they attain to Carew’s mastery 


of the metre.” R. G. Howartu. 
University of Cape Town. 


1 See “Thomas Carew’s Early Reputation”’, by 
James E. Ruoff. N. & Q.. ccii, 1957, 61-2 

2See The Poems of Thomas Carew, diet by 
Rhodes Dunlap (1949), Introduction, p. xl. 


(To be continued) 


SHADWELL, “FLATL OF SENSE”: 
“MACFLECKNOE” LINE 89 
HE well-known allusion to the panic 


consequent on the Popish Plot in 
Dryden’s Macflecknoe, |. 65, 


(The fair Augusta much to fears inclin’d) 
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has usually been considered the only refer- 
ence in the poem to the religious and politi- 
cal crisis of 1678, when, in all probability, 
the poem was written; and Hugh Mac- 
donald’s statement that in Macflecknoe 
Dryden “ makes no reference to Shadwell’s 
political or religious convictions ”* has been 
generally accepted. It has been further 
agreed, no doubt correctly, that since the 
authorized text of the poem in Miscellany 
Poems (1684) has only the simple title 
Macflecknoe, the subtitle, “A Satyr upon 
the True-Blew-Protestant Poet, T.S.”, was 
added by the publisher of the pirated edition 
of 1682, one D. Green. The poem is cer- 
tainly all but exclusively concerned with 
Shadwell the writer, and it is a fabric of 
parodies and literary allusions. 

It seems possible, however, that the des- 
cription of Macflecknoe as a “flail of 
sense ’’ in 1. 89 may contain a covert refer- 
ence to Shadwell’s extreme anti-Catholicism 
at the time of the Popish Plot. Among the 
most strident and active anti-Papists was the 
“Protestant joyner”, Stephen College 
(16352-1681), soon to be barbarously 
executed at Oxford for treason. He was 
notorious as the inventor of the “ Protestant 
flail”, with which he armed himself during 
the crisis of 1678-81. It was the predecessor 
of the Victorian “life-preserver” and the 
modern American “ Blackjack”. It was 
described at length in the intensely Tory 
A Loyal Song (1681/2?), which celebrated 
its murderous efficiency in promoting “the 
Good Old Cause’”’. One stanza will suffice 
here: 

Listen a while, and I'll tell you a tale 

Of a new Device of a Protestant Flayl: 

With a Thump, thump, thump, a thump, 
Thump, a thump, thump. 
This Flay! it was made of the finest wood, 
Well lin’d with Lead, and notable good 
For splitting of Brains, and shedding of blood, 
Of all that withstood, 
With a thump, thump, etc.? 


Dryden’s reference to College’s flail in 


1 John Dryden: 

(1939), p. 30. 

2 Roxburgh Ballads V_ (1884), 35. As late as 

1683 John Crowne could trust an audience to 

recognize an allusion to the flail. In Act IV of 

City Politiques, the Podesta (Shaftesbury), Craffy 

(Settle), and the Bricklayer (College) are discussing 

Absalom and Achitophel and the answers of Whig 
oets : 

. Pod. Come, poetry be hang’d, and prose too! 
Br. Come, come! my answer will be the best. 
Pod. What’s that? 

Br. A flail—if I meet with the author in a 
convenient place. I'll give him an answer. 


a Bibliography, etc., Oxford 
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the Prologue to The Duke of Guise (1682) 
supports the conjecture that the flail in 
Macflecknoe refers to the same weapon, of 
which few Londoners could have been 
ignorant after 1678: 

But your true Protestant can never fail, 

With that compendious instrument, a Fail. 
It seems unlikely that Dryden would have 
associated the flail with Shadwell had his 
enemy not already displayed his true-blue 
Protestantism in so violent a form as to 
make it possible to pillory him in a single 
phrase as both an enemy of good sense and 
a Protestant extremist. 


SAMUEL H. MONK. 
University of Minnesota. 


SAMUEL PEPYS AND SAMUEL 
MARTIN 


| July, 1664, Pepys’s mistress, Betty Lane, 

a seamstress, married one Martin, a clerk 
and formerly a ship’s purser. Although 
Betty’s marriage allowed Pepys to continue 
his relations with her without fear of bio- 
logical consequences, the fact that her hus- 
band was so often at home was something of 
a handicap. Yet for nearly two years Pepys 
virtuously resisted Betty’s pleas to send her 
husband to sea as a purser. On 18 March, 
1666, Pepys gave in, excusing himself with 
the argument that “The poor man I do 
think would take pains if I can get him a 
purser’s place, which I will endeavour”. 
Two months later Samuel Martin was purser 
of an East India ship, the London, hired by 
the Navy for the duration of the war with 
Holland. Martin’s brother-in-law, James 
Lane of St. Clement’s Inn, and a friend, 
William Miller of Colchester, stood his 
security for £300.' 

On 25 July, 1666, Martin’s little ship was 
engaged in the bloody battle of St. James’s 
Day. On 2 August Martin sent his patron 
an account of the action, in which the 
London \ost thirteen killed, including its 
captain, and twenty-three wounded, and was 
forced to withdraw, still seaworthy but in 
need of men. On 8 November, 1666, Pepys 
thought of appointing Martin purser of the 
Flying Greyhound, a privateer in which the 
Clerk of the Acts held a partnership. Instead 
he sent Martin off in mid-winter as purser 
of another hired East India ship, the 


1 Diary, 21 July, 21 October, 1664; CSPD 1665- 
66, 7 May, 1666, and SP 29/ 155, p. 59. 





Merchant. On 5 March, 1667, Martin was 
back in London, telling Pepys all about the 
purser’s trade, and how much money he 
could make in a long voyage.’ 

A month later he was at sea again as 
purser of the frigate Elias, which sailed 
from Harwich on 13 April, spent the spring 
and summer with Sir Jeremy Smith’s 
squadron based in Leith Road, Scotland, 
and returned to the Downs on 10 October. 
From Scotland the purser, who felt it his 
duty to keep his patron well informed, wrote 
to Pepys on 30 April and again on 12 June, 
signing his letters with his customary bold 
“Sa. Martin”. On 3 July, 1667, when 
Betty Martin feared that she was with child 
by Pepys, the Clerk thought of sending for 
her husband even though his ship was then 
“at sea, and as far as Scotland”. For- 
tunately Betty was mistaken.* 

At the end of the First Dutch War, Martin 
was out of work, but Pepys’s favour con- 
tinued and the purser was not long without 
a place. In 1669 he was serving in a ship 
which in May had “ newly come home from 
the Streights””, and in 1670 he was purser 
of the Yarmouth.* 

Some time in the autumn of 1672 thirteen 
gentlemen signed a recommendation for Mr. 
Samuel Martin, who was then purser of the 
Dover—“ and hath been in that capacity in 
several other of his Matys Shipps in the late 
Dutch Warr and since”. From the sequel 
it is clear that Martin, “a gentleman ffitted 
for worthy employments ”, was applying for 
a consular post. On 29 November, 1672, a 
Privy Seal warrant called for “ 200£ & 100£ 
per ann. to Sam Martin Consull at Algiers 
to comence from Christmasse next & to 
continue during the time he shall remaine 
in that Employment”. In January, 1673, 
Martin made his will, settling £200 on his 
daughter Elizabeth (born 7 March, 1670), 
the only survivor of his four children. He 
left her to the guardianship of James Lane 
and a friend, Samuel Maydwell. To his 
father-in-law, John Lane of East Herford, 
Nottinghamshire, to his sister-in-law Mary 
Lane, and to his nephew, Samuel Cooper, 
he bequeathed small sums for mourning 
clothes. As his executrix he appointed his 

2CSPD 1666-67, 2 August, 2 gt ag i: 
CSPD 1667, 19 January ; Diary, 5 March, 

3CSPD 1667, 13 April, : June, 24 ogg 10 
October ; Rawlinson MS. A 195, ff 152, 181. 

be Diary, 16 April, 1668, 12 May, 1669. CSPD 
1670, January (vp. 43); CSPD 1670 Addenda, 
December? (p. 602). 
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“ deare and loving wife Elizabeth Martin ”.° 

Martin arrived at Tangier in June, 1673, 
replacing Consul John Ward, who had 
pistolled a merchant in the presence of the 
Dey and had been immediately slain by the 
Palace guards. Several of Martin’s letters 
from Tangier are extant; his flourishing 
“Sa. Martin” seemed to grow progressively 
larger and bolder. But his tone to Pepys 
was always that of the humble protégé. In 
one of his first letters he wrote, ““ As you are 
my only Patrone, I have allwayes thought it 
my duty to give you the needfull of what 
passeth where I am”. He concluded a 
letter which accompanied the gift of a tame 
lion with a request for his benefactor’s con- 
tinued favour and with “hearty Prayers” 
for Pepys’s “long life & encrease of honour 
& Eternall happynesse ”.° 

Martin was a vain man, but not without 
ability. He seems to have been a good 
consul, supplying news, ransoming slaves, 
and doing what he could to keep the 
Algerine pirates in check. Unfortunately, 
like all consuls in those days, he engaged in 
trade, hoping to make his fortune. But he 
had a run of bad luck, and on 30 October, 
1677, he wrote that he was under arrest for 
a debt of £1,500, and if not relieved by his 
Majesty’s bounty “must perish here in 
chaynes”. Of the salary due him for four 
years he had received, he said, only the 
initial £200.’ 

Martin died—perhaps in chains—late in 
1678. His will was probated on 11 January, 
1679. On 22 July, 1680, a “pension of 
100£ per an” was granted to “ Elizabeth 
Martyn, relict of Samuel Martyn, esq. 
deceased, late Consul at Algiers, in con- 
sideration of the good services performed by 
him at Algiers, and in lieu of all demands 


5 CSPD 1672-73, Dec? 1672 (p. 335), and SP 
29/319, p. 160; 29 November, 1672, and SP 44/34, 
p. 209 v; Registers of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
1935, pp. 43, 57, 76, 99; Calender of Wills in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 1948, p. 225, and 
will at Somerset House. 

6 Dispatches of William Perwich, Camden ~~ ciety, 
‘ie 8 July, 1673, N.S.; Rawlinson MS. 1 
. 191, 12 October, 1673; i, oe a) Fy 1674, 
Fou other letters from Martin see Rawlinson MSS. 
A 173, A 185, and A 195. For Pepys’s letters to 
him see J. R. Tanner, Catalogues of the Pepysian 
MSS., 1903. 

TRL. Playfair, The Scourge 2, core. 
1884, np. 113-27; Rawlinson MS. A ¥. -% 

8 Calendar of Treasury Books, 1679-50. 642; 
Index to Wills in the Prerogative Court of Pame 
a. 1686-93, L958, p. 184, and will at Somerset 

‘ouse. 
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which might be made for his extraordinary 
expenses or disbursements in the said 
service”. (Although Pepys was out of 
office at this time, he was still able to serve 
his former mistress.) On 24 April, 1686, 
Elizabeth Martin, “ sick and weak in body ” 
but “of perfect memory”, made her will, 
leaving her no doubt small estate to her 
daughter Elizabeth (now sixteen) and 
expressing her wish that Elizabeth should 
marry with the “consent and good liking ” 
of her executors, James Lane and 
Bartholomew Fillingham. She left twenty 
shillings apiece to her brother James and her 
sister Mary, and ten shillings apiece to 
three friends. Her will was probated on 


5 June, 1686. JoHN HaROLD WILSON. 
Ohio State University. 


THE DOUAI MS. OF 
LEE’S “ MITHRIDATES ” 


JN Wing’s Short Title Catalogue there is 

mention of a manuscript copy of 
Nathaniel Lee’s Mithridates in the Biblio- 
théque Publique at Douai. This MS. was 
first catalogued in the Catalogue Général de 
Manuscripts des Bibliothéques des Departe- 
ments: VI (Paris, 1878, 477-8), where it is 
described as follows: “ Provient sans doute 
de l’un des convents anglais de Douai. .. . 
Bien conservé: Cartonné en parchemin.” 
Wing merely followed this catalogue entry 
and assumed that the MS. was, in fact, a 
genuine Lee autograph. 

The MS. is an excellent example of late 
seventeenth-century calligraphy. It is dated, 
at the end, 1695, and so could not be in 
Lee’s hand. 

In view of the fact that Mithridates had 
been published in London in 1678, 1685 
and again in 1693, the year after Lee’s death, 
it is difficult to explain the preparation, in 
1695, of a MS. fair copy of the play. The 
MS. does not follow any of the three 
editions extant at the time of its being pre- 
pared. It omits mid-line punctuation, elimin- 
ates initial capitalization in the lines, 
corrects spelling, and yet introduces the 
standard MS. contractions of words like 
which, that, with and the. Furthermore, the 
1678 Epilogue by Dryden and the 1681 
Prologue and Epilogue by Lee are excluded. 
Several lines are omitted from the speeches 
—although there seems to be no reason to 
suspect censorship—and several phrases 
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“ 


have been altered, so that we have ice 
and right a harmless maid” in place of 
“ |. .and right a ravish’d maid”, and“... 
the beauteous creature sleeping ” instead of 
“|. . the fair Semander sleeping”. Act V, 
Scene i of the English editions is missing in 
its entirety from the Douai MS. 

Professors Stroup and Cooke, in their 
excellent recent edition of Lee’s plays, make 
no reference to the Douai MS. 

While there can be no suggestion that this 
is a Lee holograph, it is interesting to specu- 
late on its origin and purpose. 


A. L. McLEop. 
State University of New York. 


A NOTE IN MONTAGUE SUMMERS’S 
EDITION OF “THE WAY OF THE 
WORLD ”, CORRECTED 


T° correct in print a small error made 

by Montague Summers in annotating 
The Way of the World, I, v,’ would be 
absurd were it not for the fact that his 
mistake has been repeated by several sub- 
sequent editors of Congreve’s play in both 
America and England. 

Toward the end of Act I. v, Fainall, 
describing the character of Sir Wilfull Wit- 
wood, says, “ But when he’s drunk, he’s as 
loving as the Monster in the Tempest; and 
much after the same manner”. In his note 
on this passage, Summers identified the 
monster as Sycorax, the sister provided 
Caliban by Davenant and Dryden in their 
version of Shakespeare’s play, The Tempest; 
or the Enchanted Island (1670), and alluded 
specifically to Act III, pp. 52-53 of his own 
edition of Davenant and Dryden’s play in 
Shakespeare Adaptations, Boston, 1922. As 
a matter of fact, Fainall quotes an earlier 
remark of Trinculo’s about the drunken 
Caliban: ‘The poor Monster is loving in 
his drink” (Act II, p. 35 of Summers’ 
Shakespeare Adaptations). At this point 
Sycorax has not appeared on the stage at 
all, and when she does, in Act III, she is 
excessively amorous without the stimulus 
of wine. It would have been most unlike 
so scrupulous a writer as Congreve to spoil 
a witty allusion by comparing Sir Wilfull 
to a female monster. 

SAMUEL H. MOnkK. 


University of Minnesota. 


1 William Congreve, Complete Works, Nonesuch 
Press (1923), III, 213. 


SPIFFLICATE 


THIS word is dated by O.E.D. a. 1785, 
with the first quotation from Grose’s 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue. But 
already in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
December, 1749, p. 563, “Mr. sq—o” of 
Notts. was asking, “Whence the term 
spifflicated? ” I have not discovered that he 
received an answer. J. C. MAXWELL. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. 


SALPICON—A BORROWING FROM 
FRENCH? 


CCORDING to the O.E.D. as well as to 
the 1956 reprint of the third edition of 
the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, the 
word “salpicon” (“a kind of stuffing for 
veal, beef, or mutton’) came to English 
from French, where on the other hand it is 
a borrowing from Spanish.' The same view 
is held by Paul Leidig’s Franzdsische Lehn- 
worter und Lehnbedeutungen im Englischen 
des 18. Jahrhunderts (Beitrige zur eng- 
lischen Philologie, Vol. XXXVII, Bochum- 
Langendreer, 1951), p. 147. In _ his 
Allgemeines englisch - deutsches und 
deutsch-englisches Worterbuch (4th edition, 
Braunschweig, 1891), Felix Fliigel, however, 
derives the word from Spanish. It is not 
included in the well-known etymological 
dictionaries of Holthausen, Partridge, Skeat, 
and Weekley. 

Since the pronunciation of the word is 
apparently based upon the spelling,” there 
are no phonological criteria which could 
provide a hint of its origin. Thus, in decid- 
ing whether “ salpicon” came from French 
or Spanish, we are exclusively dependent on 
chronological facts which in our case are 
unfavourable to a derivation from French. 
According to Dauzat*® the earliest known 
occurrence of the word in French is to be 
found in Mozin’s Dictionnaire frangais- 
allemand from 1812, whereas in English 


1A. Dauzat, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue francaise (10th edition; Paris, 1954), s.v., 
and E. Gamillscheg, Etymologisches Wérterbuch 
der franzésischen Sprache (Heidelberg, 1928), s.v. 

2[’selpikon] (O.E.D.),  ['selpikon]  (Fliigel). 
The transliteration into the I.P.A. system is mine. 

30Op_ cit. sv. Cf. also A. Hazfeld, A. 
Darmesteter, A. Thomas, Dictionnaire général de 
la langue francaise (Paris, n.d.), s.v. The word is 
not mentioned by O. Bloch and W. v. Wartburg, 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue francaise 
(2nd edition ; Paris, 1950). 
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the word is attested as early as 1726.* If 
there cannot be discovered a use of “sal- 
picon” in a French document written prior 
to 1726, it seems reasonable to assume with 
Fliigel that the word came to English from 
Spanish directly without going through the 
medium of French. 
Ottmar K. SIEGRIST. 


Weingarten (Baden), Germany. 
40.E.D., s.v. 


JOHNSON’S “ BIBLIOTHEQUE ” 


N 25 March, 1755, Johnson wrote to 
Thomas Warton: “I intend in the 
winter to open a Bibliotheque, and remem- 
ber, that you are to subscribe a sheet a year; 
let us try, likewise, if we cannot persuade 
your brother to subscribe another.’ 
Boswell says: “Dr. Adams told me, that 
this scheme of a Bibliothéque was a serious 
one: for upon his visiting him one day, he 
found his parlour floor covered with parcels 
of foreign and English literary journals, and 
he told Dr. Adams he meant to undertake a 
Review.”” Johnson’s plan was to offer his 
“countrymen a view of what is doing in 
literature upon the continent” just as 
(though Johnson evidently disliked the com- 
parison) Matthew Maty’s “ Bibliothéque 
[actually Journal] Britannique . . . [gave] 
foreigners an account of British publica- 
tions”. From a letter of Percy to Shenstone 
of 24 November, 1757, it appears that this, 
or a Similar, projected review was to have 
been a monthly one.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that bibliothéque 
is here clearly used in the sense of a periodi- 
cal anthology, the O.E.D. gives no applicable 
definition of the word; and actually quotes 
from Johnson’s letter to Warton to illustrate 
bibliothéque in the more common sense of “A 
library; a collection of books or treatises ”’. 
The sense of bibliothéque as an anthology, 
compendium, digest, or bibliography, some- 
times but not necessarily periodical, and 
either in one volume or a series of volumes, 
is well attested by French title pages from 
at least the seventeenth century onwards. 
The earliest relevant English title I can trace 
is The Universal Historical Bibliotheque; 


1 Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill and 
L. F. Powell, I. 283. The original has a slightly 
different reading, as R. W. Chapman, Letters of 
Samuel Johnson, I. 67 and n.1, shows, but it does 
not affect the present argument. 

2 Life of Johnson, I. 284 and n.4. 
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Or, An Account of Most of the Consider- 
able Books Printed in all Languages, 1687 
(listed in C.B.E.L., IL. 674, as partly trans- 
lated from J. Le Clerc’s Bibliothéque 
Universelle).2 The Dictionnaire de l'Aca- 
démie Francaise (8th edn., 1932), s.v. biblio- 
théque, gives an almost adequate definition 
of the extended sense of the word: 


Par extension, il s’emploie aussi pour 
désigner soit des Traités contenant des 
extraits de différents auteurs ou le Cata- 
logue des livres qu’ils ont composés . . 
soit des Recueils ot sont réunis des 
ouvrages de méme nature ou traitant des 
sujets semblables. 


That such bibliothéques were frequently 
periodical publications should perhaps be 
added to this definition. © Jy Rawson. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. 


3Mr. J C. Maxwell has drawn my attention to 
the fact that 1687 is five years earlier than O.E.D.’s 
first instance of library in the same special sense. 
The Latin form bibliotheca appears to have been 
used in titles of English works before 1687; cf. 
Wing, S.T.C. 1641-1700. I. 152. For later 
instances of bibliotheca, cf. C.B.E.L., Il. 675. 


SOME MEDICAL WORDS AND 0O.E.D. 


GIR JAMES PAGET, Ist Bart (1814-1899), 
was an eminent and formidable Victor- 
ian surgeon, whose life and letters were 
edited by his son and published in 1901. 
The third edition of 1903 is here used. The 
following antedatings of medical terms in 
O.E.D. are from that book, Memoirs and 
Letters of Sir James Paget, ed. Stephen 
Paget (London, 1901; 3rd ed., 1903). 
amyloid degeneration. 1859. [O.E.D. 3. 
1872.] p. 227, quoting letter dated 14 June, 
1859: I have only a very imperfect know- 
ledge . . . of what has been done, well and 
ill, by many, on amyloid degeneration, and 
on thrombosis, and emboli, and several 
other things. 
autoplastic. 1851. [O.E.D. 1853.] p. 171, 
quoting lecture of 2 July, 1851: We can 
only speak of them [cell life and life inher- 
ent in structure] as being self-organising, 
autoplastic, working with a force which, 
whencesoever it is derived, is efficient in 
themselves. 
box-carrier. 1836. [An attendant upon a 
surgeon. This comb. not in O.E.D. Box 
24.] p. 67, quoting letter dated 10 January, 
1836: Lawrence has actually lost another 
box-carrier, poor Egerton. He washed the 
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instruments, with a cut finger, after they had 
been used on a case of peritonitis. 

casualty-patient. 1836. [This comb. not 
in O.E.D. Casualty 6.] p. 92, quoting letter 
dated 29 November, 1836: The Governors 
are enforcing a regulation that no dresser 
shall prescribe even for a casualty-patient 
except in the presence of the house-surgepn. 

Charcot’s disease. 1885. (J. M. Charcot, 
1825-93, French neurologist.) [Cerebro- 
spinal sclerosis; not in O.E.D.] p. 454, pub- 
lications in 1885; ‘Remarks on Charcot’s 
Disease,’ Trans. Clin. Sec. xviii. 

clinical lecture. 1885. [No example in 
O.E.D. Clinical 1.] p. 60, memoir dated 
1885: There was very little active practical 
teaching in the wards or by clinical lectures. 

demonstratorship. 1836. [O.E.D. 1870.] 
p. 91, quoting letter dated 16 November, 
1836: I shall almost necessarily, if they 
grant that point, succeed to the Demon- 
stratorship of Anatomy whenever vacant. 

dissecting-room. 1835. [O.E.D. 1854.] 
p. 57, quoting letter dated 16 April, 1835: 
The same appearances have been noticed in 
our dissecting-rooms, where they have been 
attributed to the deposition of small spicules 
of bone (which, indeed, they somewhat 
resemble). 

district-visiting. 1885. [Comb. not in 
O.E.D.] p. 359, quoting address of 1885: 
There was [sc. 50 years ago] . . . much less 
prevalent religious zeal; very litle district- 
Visiting or teaching of the poor. 


embolus. 1859. [O.E.D. 2. 1866.] See 
amyloid degeneration above. 
frottement. 1836. [A sound heard in 


cases of pericarditis; not in O.E.D.] p. 92, 
quoting letter dated 29 November, 1836: 
He has had too a case of rheumatic peri- 
carditis, where the to-and-fro sound, frotte- 
ment, was heard with a bruit du soufflet. 
[This is of a London Hospital, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s.] 

gall-cavity. 1880. [This comb. not in 
O.E.D. Gall, sb.’ 8.] p. 307, quoting lecture 
of 1880: The food and lodging of another 
[insect], which, when all seems complete, 
can penetrate the gall-cavity, and there... 
obtain food and lodging perfectly suited to 
itself or its progeny. 

hospital-apprentice. 1842. [This comb. 
not in O.E.D. Hospital 6.] p. 116, quoting 
letter dated 14 March, 1842: Mr. Stanley’s 
and the other Hospital-apprentices are in 
dudgeon that he did not give them a task 
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for which they are all wholly incompetent. 

hospital-apprenticeship. 1885. [Not in 
O.E.D.] p. 83, memoir of 1885: The insti- 
tution of Hospital-apprenticeships, as one 
now looks back at it, may seem utterly 
indefensible. 

house-surgeoncy. 1885. [This comb. not 
in O.E.D. House 23.] p. 60, memoir of 1885: 
A house-surgeoncy was far beyond my 
means. 

lady doctor. 1850. [O.E.D. Lady 14. 
1891.] p. 168, footnote, quoting letter dated 
17 October, 1850: Well, we have our own 
“Lady Doctor” here at last, and she has 
actually attended two of James’ lectures, 
taking her seat with perfect composure. 

neuromimesis. 1875. [O.E.D. 1899] 
p. 281, quoting lecture of 1875: Those with 
neuromimesis are not distressed with con- 
stant forebodings of greater mischief. 

neuromimetic, sb. 1875. [O.E.D. 1884.] 
p. 281, quoting lecture of 1875: The neuro- 
mimetics will talk of their agonies with calm 
or smiling faces, or with half-closed quiver- 


ing eyelids. 

spicule. 1835. [O.E.D. 5. 1878.] See 
dissecting-room above. 

ward-book. 1836. [O.E.D. Ward sb. 
25.b. 1557.2? a register of admissions to 
hospital. Sense here is more like a register 


of treatments given.] p. 66, quoting letter | 


dated 10 January, 1836: The active new 
apothecary . . . cures the patients. The 
ward-books hardly know themselves, the 


Mistura Cascarille bottle stopper sticks | 


from disuse, and Emplastrum Lytt@e is never 
mentioned. = §y, VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 
Stockbridge, Hants. 


HASSOCK OF HAIR 


With her usual fine disregard for stan- 

dard aspiration, Win Jenkins uses the 
phrase “hassock of air” in picturing 
Lismahago upon his wedding day in her last 
letter to Mrs. Mary Jones in Tobias Smol- 
lett’s The Expedition of Humphry Clinker 
(1771). The use of the word hassock to 
characterize hair is, of course, an extension 
of its original meaning in English as given 
in the Oxford English Dictionary: “ A firm 
tuft or clump of matted vegetation; esp. of 
coarse boggy grass or sedge, . . . a tussock ”. 
However, O.E.D.—which, incidentally, cites 
several first occurrences of words from this 
novel—gives 1785 as the first year in which 
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“hassock of hair” occurs, a date fourteen 
years after the publication of Humphry 
Clinker. Since almost all of Win Jenkins’s 
expressions which are not misspellings 
caused by mispronunciation or are not 
malapropisms can be shown to have been in 
existence in standard or colloquial English 
for some time, often more than a century, 
one may logically assume that the phrase 
“hassock of hair” was a fairly well estab- 
lished usage by the time Tobias Smollett 
chose to put it into Win Jenkins’s mouth 


in 1771." W. ARTHUR Boas. 
Oswego, Oregon. 


1An earlier quotation is recorded in the 
Scottish National Dictionary: 1754 R. Forbes 
Jrnl. from London 33 Wi’ a great hassick o’ hair 
hingin . . . about her haffats—Edd. 


LOCKE AND STEVENSON ON 
COMPARATIVE MORALITY 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, in ex- 

plaining how he learned to write, said 
that he “ played the sedulous ape” to many 
writers. In his familiar essays of serious 
tone he owed a great deal, both in kind of 
vocabulary and in method of metaphor, to 
Sir Thomas Browne. Some time ago, as I 
was reading the essay most directly imita- 
tive of Browne, “Pulvis et Umbra”, I 
seemed to hear an echo of a very different 
sort of seventeenth-century man, John 
Locke. The third sentence of “ Pulvis et 
Umbra ” reads: 

The canting moralist tells us of right and 

wrong; and we look abroad, even on the 

face of our small earth, and find them 
change with every climate, and no 
country where some action is not 
honoured for a virtue and none where it 
is not branded as a vice; and we look in 

Our experience, and find no vital con- 

gruity in the wisest rules, but at the best 

a municipal fitness. 

In Locke’s essay Of Human Under- 
standing, Book I, Chapter III, Paragraph 10, 
we find this passage: 

10. Men have contrary practical Prin- 

ciples—He that will carefully peruse the 

history of mankind, and look abroad into 
the several tribes of men, and with in- 
differency survey their actions, will be 
able to satisfy himself that there is scarce 
that principle of morality to be named, or 
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rule of virtue to be thought on, (those 
only excepted that are absolutely neces- 
sary to hold society together, & which 
commonly too are neglected betwixt 
distinct societies) which is not some- 
where slighted and condemned by the 
general fashion of whole societies of men 
governed by practical opinions and rules 
of living quite opposite to others. 

The correspondence of the general idea, 
the rhetoric and even the rhythm of the 
prose, and particularly the phrase “look 
abroad” make it seem clear that Stevenson 
had recently been reading Locke. 


MERLE M. BEVINGTON. 
Duke University. 


JOSEPH’S SPEECH IN “ WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS ” 


W UTHERING HEIGHTS has a strong 

West Riding background. Perhaps 
the most expressive way in which this back- 
ground is created is the manner in which 
Emily Bronté makes some of her characters 
speak in local dialect. This study attempts 
to discover how accurate the portrayal of 
West Riding dialect is in the novel, and also 
if the portrayal is done in a systematic and 
consistent manner. 

Of the major characters, only Joseph uses 
local dialect extensively, and consequently 
it is his speech alone that is studied here. 
The few sentences spoken by minor servants 
and shepherd boys, though dialectal, and the 
semi-dialectal speech of Hareton, serve 
merely to support conclusions that can be 
derived from Joseph’s speech. They have 
not been included, therefore, in the present 
analysis. 

One dialect differs from another in its 
vocabulary, grammar and phonology. Each 
of these is a point from which to study 
Joseph’s speech. 

Dialect words are used plentifully by 
Joseph but few are specifically Yorkshire 
words. For the most part they are listed in 
O.E.D. as Sc. and north.’ The following 


1This study is based mainly upon material in 
the Oxford English Dictionary, ed. Murray, Bradley, 
Craigie and Onions, 1884-1933 (O.E.D.); J. Wright, 
English Dialect Dictionary, 1896-1905 (E.D.D.); 
and J Wright, English Dialect Grammar, 1905 
Fee} The Index to this is referred to as 
Y.Ord, 
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examples occur: afore ii. 16° “ before”; as 
in “ tuh them as is chozzen ” ix. 104 (O.E.D. 
As, 24); atween xxxii. 380 “between”; 
bide xiii. 178; boards in “ Aw’d just slam 
t’ boards i’ their faces” ix. 105 “ shutters ” 
or “doors”, a sense that seems not to be 
recorded in O.E.D.; bonny ix. 106; brass x. 
128, which is slang as well as dialectal. 

Crahnr x. 127 is a by-form of coroner, 
assimilated to crown. Deaved xiii. 175 is 
in E.D.D. meaning “ to break with violence ” 
but this usage from Wuthering Heights is 
the only one quoted there in illustration. 
Faishion ii. 16 “to have the face to” is 
recorded in O.E.D. under Fashion, v., 5.c. 
Only three quotations illustrate this mean- 
ing: two are from Wuthering Heights and 
one from an Almondbury and Hudders- 
field Glossary. Similarly E.D.D. gives only 
Yorkshire sources for this word in this 
sense. 

More dialect words are feared, variously 
spelt, xiii. 176 etc.; flaysome ii. 9 “ dread- 
ful”; flitting xiii. 174 “‘ changing residence ”; 
frame v. 51 “go”; frough xxiii. 291 
“from”; gait iii. 24 “manner”; gangs x. 
127 “goes”; gaumless xxi. 270 “ without 
understanding ”’. 

Hahsomdiver ix. 102 is Emily Bronté’s 
spelling of howsomever. It is interesting to 
note that O.E.D. restricts howsomdever to 
southern dialect. Other dialect words are 
happen ix. 102 “ perhaps” in “ happen he’ll 
be less hard uh hearing wi’ ye”; harried 
“ dragged” in “ Th’ divil’s harried off his 
soul ” xxxiv. 414; handkerchir xiii. 176 from 
ME. curcher, kercher by syncope from 
earlier *cover-, kevercher (OF. couvre- 
cuevrechier). In Middle English these forms 
were typically midland or southern, not 
northern. We have laiking iii. 23 “ play- 
ing”, almost entirely northern; /aith ii. 9 
“barn”; likker ix. 102, comparative of like; 
lugs iii. 23 “ears”; marred xiii. 177 
“peevish”. Joseph also uses meeterly Xiii. 
176 “ moderately ”; mells xiii. 176 “ occu- 
pies with”; .mensful xxxii. 389 “ proper”; 
muckying viii. 176; nave xiii. 175 “ fist’. 

Nobbut ii. 9, a compound of no and but, 
is now dialectal. Another dialectal word is 
nur “than” in “ better nur him” xvii. 231. 
Nowt, one of Joseph’s favourite taunts, as 
in ii. 16, is probably Nought, O.E.D., 7 “a 


2 The edition used is that of The World’s Classics 
(O.U.P., 1930), which reprints the original text of 
1847. References are to chapter and page. 


thing, person of no worth”. On “of” as 
in “all on ’em’s goan aght” ii. 16 was in 
literary use until c. 1750 but is now only 
dialectal or vulgar. 

Of uncertain origin is pawsed iii. 24 
“kicked ” and also plisky xiii. 178 “ trick ”. 
"Quest x. 127 “ inquest” is probably aphetic. 
Final examples are: skift xxiv. 309 “ change 
places’; tent “care” in “ Aw sud uh taen 
tent uht’ maister”’ xvii. 231; them for those 
in “set up them glories tuh sattan” xxxii. 
380, a replacement common in all dialects 
of Scotland, Ireland and England (E.D.Gr. 
§420); thrang xxx. 359 “busy”; to-morn 
ix. 102. 

The above forms certainly provide a 
dialectal colouring to the language of 
Joseph and, what is more, they could all, 
quite properly, be used in a West Riding 
dialect. But none is sufficiently localized to 
make Joseph’s speech specifically that of the 
West Riding. As far as vocabulary is con- 
cerned we can go no further than to say 
that the dialect used is northern in which 
there are no elements foreign to the West 
Riding. 

Only a few attempts are made by Emily 
Bronté to show grammatical variation from 
standard English, but the examples that 
occur are markedly dialectal, though again 
they are not uniquely Yorkshire features. 
There are two plurals that are not standard, 
namely een xxxili. 393 “eyes”, which is in 
general dialectal use (E.D.Gr. §379), and 
childer iii. 23 “ children”, which is general 
in Ireland and England, almost obsolete in 
Scotland (E.D.Gr. §380), but which belongs 
to the area north of Shropshire, Leicester- 
shire and Lincolnshire according to O.E.D. 

The OE. dative plural pronoun heom 
survives widely in local dialects as [em]* 
(E.D.Gr. §410). It is found in all on ’em 
ii. 16, where the use of the apostrophe might 
indicate a mistaken association with them. 
A more localized form than many so far 
considered is shoo ii. 9 “she”. This 
descends from north-midland and northern 
ME. schd and is found in MnE. dialects 
from Cumberland to Derbyshire.* 


3 In this note italic e and o have been substituted 
for the phonetic symbols customarily used for an e 
in red'ced stress (usually printed as an upside-down 
e) and an open o (usually printed as a broken 0) 
respectively, because the usual symbols were not 
available.—Edd. 

4J, and E. M. Wright, An Elementary Middle 
English Grammar (ed. 2, London, 1928), §375. 
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An interesting set of examples is hisseln 
x. 127, itsseln ix. 102, theirseln xxxiii. 393 
and yerseln xiii. 179. E.D.Gr. §415 gives 
seln as chiefly confined to the north-midland 
dialect. Today in the West Riding of York- 
shire there is a curious mixture of forms, 
{sel], [sen] and [seln] all being heard. 

A dialectal verb-form is mun (pret. mud) 
“must” as in “if aw mun hev a mistress ” 
xiii. 174 and “ Aw niver did think tuh say 
t? day ut aw mud lave” xiii. 174. Mun is 
northern and midland (O.E£.D.). Other non- 
standard verb-forms are the past participles 
comed ix. 100, which is found in Yorkshire 
only in the west (E.D.Gr. §432); getten x. 
127 (E.D.Gr. §429); telled xiii. 176 (E.D.Gr. 
§428). There is also a past tense seed xvii. 
220 (E.D.Gr. §427) for standard English 
saw. 

By deviating from the accepted spelling 
in some words, Emily Bronté tries to show 
the dialectal pronunciation of Joseph’s 
speech. No attempt is made here to deal 
exhaustively with the phonology of Joseph’s 
dialect. Certain representative features are 
selected for comment, namely where a West 
Riding dialectal sound is clearly indicated, 
where a West Riding sound is as clearly 
not indicated, Emily Bronté’s use of spel- 
lings appealing to the eye and not the ear, 
and finally the treatment of the unstressed 
syllables. 

One characteristic development of ME. 
ai in the West Riding is to [«:], indicated 
by the spellings dahn ix. 102 “down”’, hah 
xlii. 170 ““how’”’, hahse xiii. 177 “ house”’, 
daht xiii. 174 “ doubt” and so on. Another 
characteristic development is that of ME. 6 
(tense) to [ui], shown by fooil x. 127 “ fool”, 
fooit xiii. 178 “foot”, gooid xiii. 178 
“good”, sooin xxxiii. 393 “soon”. 

The preservation of ME. a_ without 
rounding before ng is indicated by amang 
ix. 106, he langs x. 127, lang adv. xiii. 178. 
The development of the ME. group -iht to 
[i:t] is shown by neeght ii. 9 “ night”, 
tuhneeght xiii. 175, seeght ix. 100 “sight”. 
Two other clear portrayals of West Riding 
sounds are [ie] from ME. open é by the forms 
breead xx. 258 “bread”, deead xvii. 231 
“dead” and heead ix. 102 “ head” and [oi] 
from ME open 6 (< OE. o lengthened in 
the open syllables of dissyllabic words) by 
hoile ix. 104 “ hole”. 

In one respect, however, Emily Bronté 
fails significantly to show the local York- 
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shire vowels. Just as ME. open 6 (< OE. o 
becomes [oi] in the West Riding, so ME. open 
é (similarly lengthened < OE. e) becomes 
[ei]. But whereas [oi] represented by the 
spelling oi, no parallel spelling is used for 
[ei]. Her forms are ate x. 128 “eat”, spake 
ii. 9 “ speak ’’, stale xxxiii. 393 “ steal” and 
staling ii. 19 “stealing”. Along with these 
forms we might consider also clane xiii. 176 
“clean”, lave xiii. 174 “leave”, manes xix. 
251 “means” v., all of which had OE. @ 
as their stem vowel, craters ix. 102 “ crea- 
tures’, dacent x. 127 “ decent ’’, plase xxxii. 
389 “please” v., all from French sources, 
and the proper name Aathecliff xiii. 176 
“ Heathcliff”. In these words we should 
have expected a spelling suggesting the 
modern dialectal sound [ie]. 


These spellings in a suggest an [e:]-type 
of pronunciation. Reference to the 
E.D.Gr.I., under clean for example, shows 
that [e:] in fact does occur as the vowel in 
this word in the west of England and in 
Ireland. It also appears in the other words 
under more or less the same geographical 
circumstances. Three possibilities arise: 
(a) It might be that Emily Bronté did not 
know the local sounds in these words and 
could not therefore express them. This is 
a most improbable state of affairs. (5) 
She perhaps knew the local sounds and tried 
to express them but made a faulty represen- 
tation. This is equally improbable as she 
uses eea for [ie] in other words. (c) She 
does not model the speech of Joseph upon 
actual local-dialect speakers. but upon her 
own speech, or, more probably, upon her 
own ideas of dialectal speech, which of 
course may well have been influenced by the 
dialectal speech of other areas. If this is 
the case, a tempting possibility for the 
suggested [e:]-sound in these words is that 
it is ultimately of Irish origin, from her 
father. This, of course, is not to suggest 
that Emily Bronté spoke with an Irish 
accent or even more improbably that she 
spoke Yorkshire dialect with an Irish 
flavour, but merely that when, for literary 
purposes, dialectal speech was required, the 
type used was predominantly that of the 
locality, but not entirely so, and for her 
purposes did not even have to be so. As 
long as the illusion of dialect was created 
that was sufficient. 


In many cases the irregular spellings in 
Wuthering Heights have a phonetic signifi- 
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cance in that they suggest the dialectal 
pronunciation. But sometimes they do not 
do this. It is the appeal to the eye made by 
the mis-spelling, with its appearance of 
abnormality, that suggests local dialect 
rather than any phonetic value that it might 
have. Examples are ses ix. 104 “says” and 
wer xiii. 175 “were”, where, if inter- 
preted at their face value, the spellings could 
indicate only the standard pronunciations 
{sez} and [we:]. In the same way, the 
following irregularities point to the un- 
stressed vowel [e], which of course is as 
equally standard English as dialect, and it is 
the impact on the eye made by the spelling, 
wather than the actual sound behind it, 
which suggests local dialect. Examples are: 
a rare un xX. 127, It ’ud be ix. 102, be this 
time ix. 100, maister ’ull play t’ devil ix. 102, 
bothom uf a bug-hoile ix. 104, cannut xiii. 
176, and so on. 

Emily Bronté uses dialect in Wuthering 
Heights to serve a literary purpose. By it 
she achieves a local atmosphere, the atmo- 
sphere of one of the bleaker and harsher 
parts of the West Riding. If in doing this 
she fails to give a thoroughly consistent 
exposition of the dialect in a scientific 
manner, this is no reflection upon her, for 
such is not her intention. The suggestion of 
dialect is there, and absolute fidelity is not 
demanded. 

Even so, for the student of dialect rather 
than the student of literature, this portrayal 
of Yorkshire dialect is not without interest. 
There are examples of dialect words used 
in specific contexts and also indications of 
current Yorkshire sounds already in exis- 
tence a hundred years ago. To the dialect 
historian it is extremely valuable to know 
that sounds which today are characteristic 
of this region such as [«:] (< ME. @), [ui] 
(< ME. 6) and [oi] (< ME. open 6), could be 
heard in 1847. The authority of Emily 
Bronté, who, as a child, listened to Tabby 
who “ was elderly, old-fashioned and York- 
shire [,who] spoke pure dialect, used out- 
landish words and broadened every vowel 
in the alphabet, so that people from another 
county understood not a single word she 
spoke ’* is unimpeachable on these points. 


CHRISTOPHER DEAN. 


Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. 


5 R. Wilson, All Alone, The Life and Private 
History of Emily Jane Bronté (London, 1928), p. 65. 
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HE JUNIUS COLLECTION OF 

FRANCIS PLACE.—It appears firmly 
established that Francis Place (1771-1854), 
the English radical reformer, was a student 
of the Letters of Junius and had a fairly 
large collection of Juniana. In old anti- 
quarian book catalogues we have seen 
listed items from the Place collection des- 
cribed as “more or less annotated, some 
extensively”. So described is the Robert 
Heron Junius (2 vols., 1804), and so is Mrs. 
Serres’ Life of the Author of the Junius 
Letters (1813), in which she argued the 
authorship of James Wilmot. Place’s obser- 
vations would be of considerable interest, 
if only in relating Junius to the early 
Chartist movement of which Place was so 
important a part. We wonder if any 
N. & Q. readers have ever seen any of the 
Francis Place Juniana. Inevitably, book- 
sellers would have marked the volume, or 
perhaps some Junian enthusiast would 
have done so. Does Place attempt specu- 
lation on the authorship? In what way 
does Place relate Junius to early nineteenth 
century political reform? 


FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 


Fairleigh-Dickinson University, 
Rutherford, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


“TTNGODLY JUMBLE”.—There is a 

long tradition among lawyers that 
Oliver Cromwell applied this phrase either 
to English law as a whole, or to the English 
law of real property in particular; and in 
the Preface to his Contract of Sale of Land 
(1930) Cyprian Williams vouches Maitland 
to warranty for the latter version. But the 
source of the quotation remains undis- 


covered. It does not seem to be Ludlow’s 
Memoirs, which is sometimes quoted. 
Can anyone help? R. E. MEGarRY. 


9 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


Two ENGRAVED WINE GLASSES.— 

Having collected old glasses for many 
years, I recently purchased at a Dublin 
auction some engraved glasses, includin 
these two. I am anxious to ascertain, if 
possible, the significance of the engraving. 
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Both glasses are of English manufacture, 
mid-eighteenth century. The engraving may 
possibly have Irish associations. (1) A 
drawn glass seven inches high, the trumpet 
bowl finely engraved with a coat of arms 
and motto. The coat of arms has a human 
hand at the centre, and three hammers, each 
surmounted by a crown, and one hammer 
at each of the two top corners, and one 
hammer centre, beneath the hand. Sup- 
porters: a dragon on left; an armed man 
on right. Crest: a swan. Motto: “ By 
Hammer and Hand All Arts Doth Stand”. 
(2) White opaque twist stem, the glass six 
inches high, the rounded bowl finely en- 
graved with a sedan chair, containing a 
figure, borne by two men, and the words, 
“The Sign of the Chair”. 


W. H. S. TRUELL. 
Three Mile Water, 
Wicklow, Ireland. 


MALTBY FAMILY HISTORY (Holland 

District of Lincolnshire).—Information 
is sought regarding date and place of birth 
and the names of the parents of John 
Maltby, who married Naomi Cook on 2 
May, 1751, in Butterwick Church, near 
Boston, Lincs. The descendants of the 
above are known to have moved to the 
Sutterton area at a later date, and it is also 
thought that the Spilsby, Skirbeck and Ben- 
ington branches of the Maltby family may 


101 Christchurch Road, 
East Sheen, London, S.W.14. 


DMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN.— 
Can anyone give me information as 

to the location of the library of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman (1833-1908) the banker- 
poet of New York? I am anxious to find 
the copy of Le Tombeau de Théoph’le 
Gautier, published by Lemerre, Paris, 1873, 
which A. C. Swinburne sent to Stedman on 
23 February, 1874 (Letters of A. C. Swin- 
burne, ed. Gosse and Wise, London, 1918, 
vol. I, p. 143). I am editing the five Greek 
epigrams which Swinburne contributed to 
this volume. Swinburne had himself cor- 
tected some of the mispunctuations, etc., 
which had occurred in the printing of his 
epigrams, in the copy he sent to Stedman. 


ANTHEA MoRrRISON. 
University of Birmingham. 
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RICHARD BAXTER AND ABRAHAM 

DE LA PRYME (cciv. 41).—The extra- 
ordinary statement quoted by Mr. Sloane 
from the diary of Abraham de la Pryme is 
utterly uncharacteristic of Baxter and 
assuredly misrepresents him. It recalls, 
however, a passage in the autobiographical 
Reliquiae Baxterianae, published pos- 
thumously by Matthew Sylvester, where 
Baxter lists eight wilful sins of his childhood. 
(The full version of the Reliquiae is not 
accessible to me here: the passage appears, 
unabridged, in the version by J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, The Autobiography of Richard 
Baxter, 2nd edn., 1931, p. 5.) It may be 
noted that the reference is explicitly and 
solely to his childhood; that Baxter regards 
the faults as besetting sins, not isolated 
lapses; and that, while there is no mention 
of whetting a knife on the sabbath, a care- 
less or prejudiced reader might think the 
recital almost as trivial. 

The Reliquiae did not appear until 1696, 
and so cannot be the work read by de la 
Pryme; but perhaps some passage of 
similar import underlies his words. 


A. F. WALLS. 


Fourah Bay College, 
(University of Durham), Sierra Leone. 


E DUMB-SHOW IN “HAMLET” 
(cciii, 191)—Norman N._ Holland 
argues that Claudius does not react to the 
dumb-show in Hamlet as he reacts later in 
the same scene to the play-within-the-play 
because Shakespeare, stressing “ear” in 
the drama, distinguishes ‘words and 
actions ”, and Claudius’ own ears must hear 
the re-enactment of his crime that had been 
perpetrated in the ears of Hamlet’s father. 
This argument is interesting but not convinc- 
ing. In fact, at the play-within-the-play, 
Claudius sees Lucianus, the murderer, pour 
poison into the ears of the sleeping Player 
King; the one speech of Lucianus does not 
actually enable Claudius to hear the re- 
enactment of the murder. 
There are two very important reasons for 
the inclusion of the dumb-show. The first is 
well-known. To have Claudius under pres- 
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sure from the time of the dumb-show with- 
out breaking down until the play-within-the 
play is thoroughly consistent with his strong 
character and is highly effective drama- 
tically. The second reason appears to be 
overlooked. The dumb-show reveals to the 
real audience in the theatre the plot of the 
play - within - the - play. Therefore, this 
audience does not have to pay close atten- 
tion to the words of the Player King, the 
Player Queen, and Lucianus; it can concen- 
trate on watching the reactions of Claudius, 
Gertude, and Hamlet. Note that Shake- 
speare does his best to make the real 
audience inattentive to the words of the 
play-within-the-play by writing it in a hum- 
drum, undercharged, rhymed, and relatively 
obscure style. This monotonous style con- 
trasts with the bombastic style earlier pro- 
vided for the Hecuba speech of the First 
Player, a foil of Hamlet, whom the dramatist 
desires the audience to give heed to. Both 
styles, of course, seem like drama within 
drama. No real audience, half-listening to 
the play-within-the-play, would ever be so 
rash as to attempt to determine, as some 
critics have attempted, the “dozen or six- 
teen lines” supposedly added by Hamlet to 
“ The Murder of Gonzago ”! 


JOHN P. EMERY. 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 


HURCH DOOR WITH HUMAN SKIN 
(cciv. 81, 420)—Human skin was 
once attached to the door of Pembridge 
Church in Herefordshire, but the last visible 
portion was cut away by the late antiquary, 
Oliver Baker, by permission of the then 
vicar, at the beginning of this century. 

When I took up my appointment as 
Curator of Hereford Museum in 1925, Mr. 
Baker gave it to the Museum at my request. 
The skin had been analysed at Birmingham 
University and proved to be human. 

Mr. Baker told me that when he first 
knew Pembridge there was a much larger 
piece and that the remainder was removed 
as visitors were cutting small pieces away. 
Otherwise, by now, nothing would have 
been preserved, unless there may still be 
some under the ironwork. 


F. C. MorGan. 
1a The Cloisters, Hereford. 
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THE PLACE-NAMES OF DERBYSHIRE, 
by K. Cameron. 
Society, Vols. XXVII, 
XXIX. Cambridge University Press, 
1959; pp. Ixix, 829; 35s. each volume. 


DE. CAMERON has done a large, 

thorough and extremely efficient piece 
of work: and though the place-names of 
Derbyshire do not perhaps provide so many 
points of special interest as some other 
counties, his arduous task has been carried 
through with results which reach the best 
standard of the Society’s previous volumes. 
All the usual features of recent volumes in 
this series are here: and full advantage has 
been taken, in addition, of Professor A. H. 
Smith’s recent volumes English Place-Name 
Elements (Cambridge, 1956). 

The work is fuller in detail than ever, 
including often street- and field-names, with 
those of roads and ways, forests and 
regions. There is also in an appendix a list 
of words (p. 765) on which lexicographical 
or other historical light is thrown by the 
new evidence supplied in the book. Of this 
list the most interesting words as _place- 
name elements are perhaps strind and torr. 

Dr. Cameron has had the advantage of 
being able to consult many collections of 
documents still in private possession, 
though, as he tells us (p. vi), it was not 
possible to see all of the Duke of Rutland’s 
“vast collection of Derbyshire material ”. 

Every kind of student of English culture 
will find matters of interest in these 
volumes. For instance, the possible con- 
nexion of the Ravenna Cosmography name 
of Buxton with the grove where the goddess 
Arnemetia was once worshipped, and the 
light shed on Celtic Anglo-Saxon relations 
in a number of places in which the author 
has wisely made use of the authoritative 
writings and advice of Professor Kenneth 
Jackson. Much new _ information has 
emerged in Dr. Cameron’s work on the 
Norse settlements in Derbyshire as well as 
on the passing from paganism to Christian- 
ity; nor are the Irish-Scandinavian settlers 
forgotten. The name of Derby itself (which 
had its OE. name, the equivalent of North- 
worthy, replaced by a Norse one), Wensley 
(where the name looks back to a grove 
where Woden was worshipped), and Repton 
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(which preserves a mysterious tribal name 
shared with Ripon), are examples of parti- 
cular interest here. 

The book is remarkably accurate. 
Perhaps there is a misprint in the phrase 
“the assarting of woodland” on p. xliii. In 
the treatment of Woodhouse, which appears 
a good deal in Derbyshire place-names, con- 
sideration might have been given to a 
possible derivation in some instances from 
OE. wuduwasa. This last especially in view 
of the OE. glosses which describe the 
wuduwasan as satiri and as unfele wihtu 
and the reference to them as wodwos in 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (721), 
which belongs to a dialect area not far 
removed from Derbyshire. The _ biblio- 
graphy is particularly full and thorough, 
and the indexes everything that can be 


asked for. C. L. WRENN. 
Oxford. 


DONNE AND THE DRURYS, by R. C. 
Bald.. Cambridge University Press, 1959; 
pp. x, 176; 30s. 

THE main aim of Professor Bald’s study is 

simply to present certain papers, relat- 
ing to the Drury family, discovered among 
the Bacon records at Redgrave Hall, and 
transferred to Chicago in 1925. Although 
they are of considerable interest, what these 
papers add to our knowledge of Donne is 
not really a great deal. The outstanding 
disclosure concerns Donne’s early con- 
nexions with the Drurys, which have not 
previously been traced back before the 

“Funerall Elegie”. Professor Bald is now 

able to prove that Donne’s brother-in-law, 

William Lyly, is the same as a William Lyly 

closely associated with the Drurys: a 

prominent atheist and government agent 

who, after years in foreign service, during 
the last years of Elizabeth settled at Hal- 
stead in Suffolk, near Sir Robert Drury and 
apparently under his patronage. It is plaus- 
ibly argued that Donne’s sister Anne, who 
must have known Elizabeth Drury well, may 
have suggested her to him as a subject for 
elegy. For the rest, Professor Bald gives us 
an account, new in part and in its complete- 
ness, of Donne’s continental journey with 
the Drurys; and a lengthy enquiry into the 
exact location and size of the house in Drury 

Lane which Donne leased from Sir Robert 

during the period 1612-21—an enquiry 

which comes to the conclusion that he may 
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or may not have paid rent. The question 
of rent is not an idle one, for it bears on 
Professor Bald’s contention that Sir Robert’s 
relations with Donne were those of a friend 
rather than a patron. Their situations, we 
learn, were similar. Although Drury was 
wealthier, he was as often disappointed as 
Donne in his hopes of public office; in one 
case the two men even sought the same post 
(a Venice Ambassadorship). While there is 
nothing in the new evidence to prove that, 
at least at the outset, Drury was not Donne’s 
patron, Professor Bald has established a 
strong probability that a friendship even- 
tually grew up between them. To infer 
further (as some of his readers have) that the 
“ Funerall Elegie” was the result of a 
personal sympathy, is to introduce a specu- 
lation which the evidence neither supports 
nor refutes. The “Elegie” is still the first 
indication of direct contact between Donne 
and the Drurys. 

But the main interest, indeed the main 
focus, of the book has little to do with 
Donne. It lies in the social history to be 
drawn from family papers unusually com- 
plete and well-preserved. Sir Robert Drury 
cannot be called a significant figure, for he 
never held important office or carried much 
influence; nor is he personally an engaging 
figure, prompt as he was to go to law on any 
suspicion of short measure in his pound of 
flesh. But he is representative, and his 
biography throws light on what must have 
been a common lot: that of the unsuccess- 
ful suitor. 

While the records themselves will have 
much incidental fascissation for the curious 
antiquarian, heavy demands are un- 
doubtedly made on the general reader. In 
the aggregate, lists of legacies must pall, 
even when they include such items as a 
“best set of diamond buttons, to be made 
into a hatband”. We are not helped by 
Professor Bald’s occasional cumbrousness in 
handling the insignificant parts of docu- 
ments: he will quote the Latin and two 
unsatisfactory early translations, instead of 
giving his own English version. The author’s 
awareness of the potential dreariness of 
documentary evidence has led him to des- 
perate and imprudent remedies. The least 
damaging of these is adventitious decora- 
tion: Plate 1, a photograph of the “ wild 
man” statue formerly at Hawstead Place, 
is without any relevance to the book’s 
argument. More serious is the omission of 
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footnotes and indeed of any form of corre- 
lation between some hundreds of documents 
listed in the Appendix and their use in the 
text. The author trusts that “it should be 
possible . . . to discover with the aid of the 
appendix the origin of any statement in the 
text”. Certainly: but only by repeating 
much of the research. In a scholarly study 
which presents new material, confutes pre- 
vious opinions, and necessarily frequents the 
field of surmise, popularization of this kind 
is disastrous. And really, Professor Bald 
need not have worried. Even those without 
a taste for the muniment room’s savour of 
musty wisdom will find it hard to resist 
admiration for the masterly way in which he 
brings to, bear the most diverse and scat- 
tered evidence. The externals of history 
and biography, this: the epidermis of its 
body. But what a meticulous and highly 
organized texture. A. D. S. Fow Ler. 


CLAUDIAN, THE RAPE OF PROSER- 
PINE, translated by Leonard Digges, 
edited by H. H. Huxley. Liverpool Uni- 
versity Press, 1959; pp. xiv, 92; 7s. 6d. 

ALONG with some useful volumes, Liver- 

pool English Reprints have resurrected 
several works that might well have been left 
in peace, and it is hard to find much to say 
in praise of Digges’s unfaithful and prosy 
version, first published in 1617. Still, if it 
had to be done, here is a workmanlike and 
elegant edition, with a brief but useful 
introduction and notes. 

The editor observes that the use of 
brackets is “ curious ”; to the places in which 
he emends it, he might have added I, 39-42, 
where the understanding of the rather in- 
volved construction depends on seeing that 
Il. 41-2 are part of the subordinate clause 
“on whom... ”. Digges has rather more 
to offer to the linguistic than to the literary 
student. At I, 4, he anticipates Browne 
(1658) in the word portention, and at II, 312, 
Dryden (1698; should be 1697) in beamy, 2: 
no doubt each coined it independently as a 
translation of trabalis. (Nowell Smith, 
T.L.S., 17 July, 1930, p. 592, noted that John 
Vicars had already used “ beamy” in this 
sense in his Virgil translation of 1632, but 
Digges is still earlier.) Other ante-datings 
are II, 280, preinstruct (1642) and III, 541, 
boughless (1839). Not exactly paralleled are 
II, 23, “hugg’d with” (translating “ gau- 
dens”), and “in lieu” used as a conjunc- 
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tion: “In lieu she may be queene of lasting 
night” (I, 310). Unrecorded compounds 
are found in “About this morne peepe 
moment ” (II, 7), reapprove (II, 402), watch- 
folk (III, 233). 

J. C. MAXWELL. 


A NEST OF GENTLEFOLK, AND 
OTHER STORIES, by Ivan S. Turgenev. 
Translated from the Russian with an 
introduction by Jessie Coulson. The 
World’s Classics, Oxford University Press, 
1959; pp. xiv, 461; 8s. 6d. 

IXTY years ago, according to Henry 

James, “ general opinion” admired A 

Nest of Gentlefolk to the same degree as 

Turgenev’s masterpiece, Fathers and Chil- 

dren. It is a mildly engaging and pathetic 

idyll, which satisfied all parties on its 
appearance in 1859, and now seems dated. 

In this volume it is accompanied by A Quiet 

Backwater—pure essence of Turgenev—and 

by two other stories modelled, as so often 

with him, on facts in his own experience. 

One, First Love, tells of a boy’s agonized 

viewing of his father’s affair with the girl 

he timidly adores. The other, A Lear of 
the Steppes, is a strong story not entirely 
belying its ambitious title. 

These four pieces represent well the 
Turgenev who still holds his own beside the 
vaster Tolstoy and Distoyevsky—* sylvan 
historian” of the Russian gentry, which he 
regards with an ironic tenderness; his per- 
ceptions of austere Russian girlhood, of old- 
fashioned Russian ways, of the haunting 
Russian landscape almost entirely schooled 
by Pushkin; his literary character as nearly 
Victorian as was possible for a countryman 
of Bakunin or Dostoyevsky. 

His prose, in the line of Pushkin’s and 
Lermontov’s, is a beautiful instrument even 
when it plays facile tunes. Mrs. Coulson 
has missed neither the finer points nor the 
basic rhythm: her tone is Turgenev’s in ease, 
reticence and melody. I have compared 
passages from her version with passages in 
Constance Garnett’s, and both with the 
original, Mrs. Garnett has been too freely 
praised as a translator. She missed often 
the shades of meaning; and she could not 
render natural speech. This new translation 
is just what we are entitled to hope for, in a 
day when Russian is no longer the acquisi- 
tion of a very few. 

HENRY GIFFORD. 
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